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ABSTRACT 
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examines' conditions affecting them. The final paper examines the 
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FOREWORD 



Supervision at its best is an art that can release teachers', 
initiative, \esponsibihty, creativity, internal commitment, and moti- 
vation. This is the theme of tlie four writers whose papers you'are 
about to read. These are authors who can look at the current super- 
vision scene in pjrspecti\'e and thoughtfully and analytjcally come 
to a general consensus on underl)ing principles to be acKocated for 
supervision. 

Perhaps this book is a bit ahead of the times; a harbinger of a 
person-oriented post industrial society. Super\ision in schools just 
now seems hung up on interpretations of accountabilit) that demand 
carefully measured producti\it\ or on human relations facades that 
detract from the human capacity for greatness. 

Present supervisor) practices, says Sergiovanni, are based on 
theories of super\ision that share a lack of faidi and trust in the- 
teachers abilit)- and willingness to display as much interest in the 
welfare of the school as that presumed h) administrators and super- 
visors. Yet ever) thing that is done in constructing an educational 
program comes to its moment of truth when the teacher begins to 
teach, as Rubin makes so clear. 

To release greatness in teachers, what new roles and responsi- 
bilities are suggested here for supei-v isors? This book is packed with 
ideas for releasing greatness in superv isors so that they, in turn, can 
find their \va) into a chan^e-oricnted role designed for the improve- 
ment of instruction and the de\elopnicnt of internal commitment 
and motivation in teachers. 



vm I'KOl KSSIONAL SI PI.HVISION I'OU PROl LSKIONAL riHCIlKaS 

•ir 

Kioni Uiib aiiahsis ol' present suj)enisor\ pr«ictices and their 
j>lu)itcon)iiigb, St igiovauui iiio\cs to «i proposal for a more positive 
altci native. Unbinds piofcssional growth niqdel, and M<iuohikes' 
ad\ iMH) s\.stein pio\iil<. foi piactital appHcations of new approaches 
to supervision. 

The management infhience on supervision is described b) 
Houst and he helps us sort out misapplications of management 
tlieoi\ to supeuision, while claiifving the pioper use of go«il-setting 
and discussing new foims of.c\aluation comp.itible with supervisor) 
teelmi([ues that c;tn release human capacities. 

It is with pride thai I commend to you this bcTok for careful 
stud\ and lefioction if \on ha\e piofession«il lesponsibilitics for the 
snpcrvision of other educators. 

Glenys G. Unhuu, Presuhnt, 1974-^5 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 



•introduct;on: 

Beyond Human Relations 

Thomas J. Sergiovanni. 



This publiciitioii is concerned witli tlie question: Wliat kind 
of supervision for today's teacliers? Supervision is a neglected art 
in need of revival, Conditi6ns.are such that improvement^ in educa- 
tion will iiicreasingly depend upon, more fully using and improving 
the human resources presently a\ ailable to schools rather than upon 
introducing substantial- new human, material, and economic re- 
sources. Supervision can play a key role in this effort, but we cannot 
permit supervision to emerge with prominence in its old forms. 
Supervisors lack the necessary theoretical potency and' practical 
power to do the job re(|uired in the years ahead. For the most part 
they rely on images of tear iiers which are inadequate. 

Three Former Images of Supervision 

Present supervisory practices in^schools are based on one, or a 
combination, of three general supervrsorj tlieoiies-traditional scien- 
tific management; human relations, and neo-sciontific uumagenient. 
Traditional scientific management represents the classical anVocmtic- 
philosophy of supervision where teachers are viewetl as appendages 
of management and :.s such arc hired to can) out prespeeified 
duties in accoi'dance with the wishes of managtMiient. Control, 
accountability, and cfRcienc} are emphasised in an atmosphere of 
clear-cut bos.s-suborclinate relationships. \'esliges of this brand of 
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Mi[Ki\bion c*in .still be FoiiirI in scIiodIs, lliDiigli hv «iirI huge tiadi- 
tiona* St i(Milific* inaiiagciiKMit is not cMimMitly in favoi. 

IIiniKin u'latioi'is siipcM vision lias its oiigins ii. tlic cloinDciatic 
titlniinistititiiMj niini nitnt aiKocatctl an the 3()s anj «^lill \\itlfl\ 
pa'atlifil aiiil piatticctl. Human U'Kitiuns snpcnision \v,is a sue- 
tfssfu'l tlialKiiiiii ti) tMilitiinial scitntific snanaiitnicnt. Tuaclicrs 
Wi'lv li) bi' VU'wt'd tis "wlioK pt'Dplf" in tlifir own right latlier than 
tis p*i( Ligt*s 1)1 nti'tlt'd t nt igN, skills, and aptitudes to he used h\ 

^idniinistititois «uid snptiA isois. Snpt'nisuis woikcd to cu*atc a 
Itilini; of h*itisltu tiou tUnong tiiKlitis \)\ showing intficst in tlifin 
tis pi'opK'. It was proclaimed that a satisfied staff w^)uld work 
htiulei tind would In* tMsier to woik with, to lead, and to control. 
Paiticiptition w»is to he <m impoit»mt method and its objective wai> 
[p UKike teachiis fed thtit the\ are useful and important to the 
school. Pt i.sonal let lings, pi inii.ssi\ ene.ss, tUid participation were 
the w^atehwx)r(Ls of hmnan relations. 

HunitUi lelations .supeuision is still widelv advocated and 
pKicticetl toda\, though its suppoit Ikis tlimiuished. Human lelatious 
piouiised nuith but deli\eied little. Its pioblems rest p«n tl) w ith 

' uiisuu«.lt isttUidiugs tis to how the »ippit)ach should woik and parti) 
with ftudt\ theoii'tical notions iuheieut in the appioach it.self. The 
nio\tuiiiit tUtUtdK lesnlted in widespicMtl neglect of teacheis. 
l\utiLiptitiM \ supeiMsion bectiuie peiuji.ssi\e super\isioM which in 
[)iaLtice was Idis^stz fdiic snper\ision. Fmther, the focus of human 
lelations supenision Wtis tUid still is an empha.sis on *\\ inning 
fiientls" in tin tittiinpt to indueuce people. To nian\, *\\ inning 
fiii irIs * was tl slick tactic which Ctist the moNcuR iit into a manipula- 
tive light as being inauthentie, even dishonest. 

In 1907 the Association for Supervision antl Cunicuimn l)e\cb 
opnunts (.onnni.ssion on tSupei\ision TheoiN concluded its four 
NCtUs of stud\ with tl lepoit entitled Supenision. Pci\spcciiics and 
PioiHisilion.s/ In this upoit W'illitun LuciiMJ^sui^^ 
tiiyeini nt tind hnuia n-LLJatious \ iews of .supenision and spoke of a 
thiid \KW tlitit of the ie\isionists which .sought to combine features 
of both .stiiutdic intiUtigeuRiit tind hunitin relations. Stantlartl- 

* Utiltain Lmio, oililoi. Sujintw^itm. PcrsjHCiius ami PioposUiom. 
Wtishini^tuii, D.C.\. AssDualiDn tux Supri\ isi<>ii tiiiil CiiniLulinn Di'M'KjpinnU, 
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beaicis of the re\ isioiiists were the waitings of Douglas McGregor, 
Warren Beniiis. Chris ArgVris, and Hcnsis Likertr 

If ever a nusunderstanfling existed between theor\ and prac- 
tice, the revisionist movement would be a prominent example. This 
was largely a paper movement which in pr<ictice raiely amounted 
to nuich more than a mprc sophisticated fonh of human relations. 
What the revisionist writers intciRled w<is never really understood 
by many or proptMiy implemented on a wide scale. Whereas the 

, earlier human relations put the* emphasis on the teachers' social- 
interaction needs and physical comfort, the revisionisl vie\M was 
articulated as a superficial attempt to make teachers feel part of 
the school primarily through rclati\cl\ controlled or safe participa- 
tion practices. To old human relations add one part participation 
and stir well. Nothing important .seemed reall) changed. The ideas 
of the revisionists are stilj important. P think, juid if properly under- 
stood and implementcxi the.\ can .lead as away from our present 
inadec|uacies in supervj.sory practice. 

Neo-stientific managc^mcn't, the most rccxMUlytmtmTchcd iniage 
of supervision, is iu large p4rt a reactipn gainst humau relations 
supervision, particularlv its ncglecL d'tlie teacher ii\ the classroom. 
\eo-scientific managcmcnJUs-ll^ix\s with tiaditional .scientific man- 
agement an interesiiTfcontrol. accountabiliiy, and cTRciency. The 
code Numl^i.^^ movement aie teacher competencies, performance 

^^jectives. and epst-benefit analysis. Tli^f ta.sk dihicnsion, concern 
for job. and concern for highl\ spccifietl pe.rfor/nancc objectives, all 
so lacking in human relations .super\ ision, aie strougK emphasized - 
in neo-scientific management though often at the e.\pcn.se of the 
human dimension. Xeo-scicntific " management relies heavily on/ 
evfernally imposed authorit\ aild a.s.a result oftci^ lacks acceptance 
from teachers. . * 

Each of the three images of supervision shares a lack-of faith 
and tinst inth^ teadier's abilit\ and willingness to display as much 

- Doui;las McGieu<T)L^ 77l<' Human Side of Enterprise. New York: 
McCr.nv-IIill IJook CoinpJuy. lOfiO, Waiien Ik-nnis. "Hevisioiiisl Theory of 
Lc.ultMsliip;' lUinard Business Hciictt 39 (2); 2(5-38; 1961; Clnis An{vn.s. 
Vcrsontdihj and Orf^anization. Xovv York; Il.nper aild lirolhots/ 1937;^ and 
Hensis Likrrl. A'< « l\UU ins of Management, Yoik: McCraw-IIill Book 

Company, 1 90 1.' ' / 
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iiitui'sl in iIk wilLiH' of tin- scIiodI »uid iLs cJiiCtUioiial prugraiiib 
tiN llitil pusuiiu d l)\ aJiiiinisti*»loLs ttiiJ .siip^HA isois. In Iraditiuiial 
siiiiitific iiKiiiaguiniil, Iraclici.^ au- lic\ivil\ Mipcivisal in an effort 
to iiisiiii' foi avIininLslittloiij supervisors that good teaching 
woulj lake placi. In Innnan leKuions siipel vision, teachers arc 
nuiluiiil anil invoKid in ifl'oits to ineicase their joh satisfaction 
so that ihi \ nii*;ht l)i nioie phafile in the hands of adnniiistrators 
and snpuvisois, thus (nsming that good teaching will take place. 
In neo scientifiL nian»tgenien.t. inipersonah teclinical, or rational 
control niechanisnis sid)Stitnte for |faee-to-fiicc, close supervision. 
I hie it is asstuiied that if visihie standards of peiforniance, pbjec* 
tiM's, or tonipi tencies can he identified, then the work of teachers 
can, hi contiolled h\ holding thcin »icci)iintal)le to these standards, 
tliiiA Uisniing foi »idininisti»ttois »uid siipei\isors better teaching. 

\c\ei fnll\ tuleipKite in the first place, each of the three images 
ol siipnusion is hiLoiniug incK\Lsingl\ Lnadeipiate. True, the goals 
ami tasks of supi I visois K Intiin kngi l\ unchanged. Soper\ isioii con- 
Ji niKs to Ik a chttnge oi iuited role designed foi the improvement 



of instinction ayd tht de\elopinent of teack'ers. But, the setting 
within which snpenision t»ikes pKice has changed markedly. 

Teacher Entrenchment f 

The 7()'s mark a new era of concern with ogard to- job satis- 
iactjion wf tiachi is. Wheie pKM()osl\ .schools were concerned with 
dccrctising tctichei tnino\ei ol incicMsing letentioii rates, the con- 
cent now is foi o\ei Ktention tind a Kick of mobility among teachers. 

We are now in a period of eiitreneliment, of teacher surplus, 
of die lining student eni.olhnents, tiiftl of economic slowdoNvn. Stu- 
dent I nu)ll;xieiits tne down dit'tstictillv in elemental N schools and 
' are declining in sccoiidtn\ .schools. BiitliMtes coiitimie to be down 
tiiid thcii foie this tiend will continue for mhiic time. Good teaching 



/ jobs Ut\ tdic*id\ difficult to find and teachers will be incrc 
less likel\ to torn over once they obtain employment 



^ Thonglr soihe ma\ consider lo<\^ teacher tnrnove 



isingl) 



as ui 



ble.ssing, it tictntiH\ poses a mnnber of problems which Vf not 
resobed can lia\e gfave con.se(}Ucnces for the school. ^ 
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• ToacluMS wlio arc clissalusficd with their jol)s arc now less 
, likel\ to Ukwv, The reasons for staying aic too important. 

• Teachers who wonhl hke to tnrn over hnt can't are staving 
on the jol) for the wroiv^ reason^. . ' 

• Large nnnihers of teachers who cUe on the job for the wrong 
icasojis call ha\'e serions, acKerse effects on the school and its 
students. 

H\ and large the teachers we ha\e now are the teachers we will 
have in the years to come. It i:> wishful thinking to assnme that 
schools wMll improve or that changes will he accepted more readily 
In "iiifnsion of snhsjantial "new hlood" into the schools. Improve- 
ments innst bejnade hrrelying on the teachers \vv now have. Thus 
keeping teachers in effective service as interested, growing, and 
'highly moti'Mted individuals becomes a prime focus of supervision. 

, Schools are basically conjpWsed of teaclim and students and 
this 'makes them labor inten'siNc organi/^Uions. Ours is not a 
technically oriented" field largel\ dependent upon automated cquip- 
nuMit. Intleed four nut of fi\c dollars spcMiL in education wind up 
in tlu* pockets of teachers, hot in eciuipmcnt, buildings, or materials. 
When we think of teaching as an occupation we think of teachers, 
over, two nn'llion of them. Few^ other fields caii match this labor 
intensive record. Further, schools arc organized so that teachers 
have witle discretion. Intleed discretion actually increases as one 
nu)ves,down the educational hierarcin into the classroom. The less 
visible one's job is to other adults, tlie'more discretion he or she has. 
Teachers can behave prett\ nmch as th6\ .wish providing that the 
direction rMd ac tivities they choose to undertake or ignore arc not 
intertlep' ndent with the work of others and providing that they 
do not ijoticeablv violate accepted precepts of normatiVe or orga« 
nizational ordcM*. 

Implications for Supervision 

The labor intensive natiire of teaching combined with a period 
of stability in teacher retention-turnover provide a setting which' 
requires a new <.Muphasis iij snper\ision. Snpervisprs, for example, 
will find that most situations the\ face force them to operate more 
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as change facilitators than as direct agents of change. For many 
changes, mere teacher acceptance— e\ en cooperation— will not do if 
tlie\ are to be sncccssfidh iniplementedr Schools are primarily 
holding companies foi people, and not so nmch strnctnres in and 
of themscKcs, Change in edncation nsnall) means change in teach- 
ers, Bnildings, srhednles, materials, cnriicnhnn formats, and other 
clumges shonld not he ignored Init need to be considered in per- 
spegtive with relationship to change in teachers. In Si/er*s words, 
**An\ theor\ of school reform nmst .>tart with teachers, they control 
the ^Nsteni. Subtle matters-tbeir self-vstecm, pride, lo)alty, com- 
jj)itment— arc crucial."^ ' ^ * ^ 

In the final anal) sis it is what the teacher decides" to do day by 
da\ with students iirthe classroom that reall) matters and this dailv 
encounter needs to be the focus of change. If we fail to reach this 
daih eiicountei, we ha\e dealt onl) with structural changejb' t not 
iutcnialJzcd c/rf/ngtvJCbe^hool has wide experience with structural 
change. Team teaching, modular scheduling, open space, differ- 
entiated staffing, nndtiunit-IGE, packaged teaching materials, in- 
formal education, and opcTi campus plans are examples of structural 
changes. Such changes often seem widespread to the casual 
obsrr\er. But, fur those who examine the school carefully it seems 
that, tdthough structural arrangements of the classroom and scliool 
nia> ha\e changed dramaticall) , teachers and administrators usually 
have not, Thev nia) still see students the same way, they may still 
be working under the same assumptions, and for all intents and 
purposes their beha\ior and their effect on students may vary little 
from previous modes. We have been fairl) successful in implement- 
ing structural changes in schools but not internali/.ed changes and as 
a consequence we have gained little in the process. Internalized 
changes, on the other hand, have the capacity to reach the school 
where it counts— in what teachers believe and how they behave. 

Staff slabilit) and teacher entrenclnnent pose similar problems 
for supervisors. Teaching is boring work for many teachers. Routine, 
dull, monotonous, or flat ma) be more appropriate descriptors. It is, 
of course, unfair to charactcri/c all teachers this way, for so many 
are hardworking, conmiitted, antl dedicated. Xcvcrtbeless, for large 

Theodore Si/cr. "Educatiunal Reform. •Speculation from Retrospec- 
tion," Notre Dame JourmI of Education 4 (1): 52; 1973. 
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numbers of Ic;icIkm-.s, Iciicliing is boring to tlicni inicl to their stn- 
tlcMits. The zip ;uul cwcitcnuMU are gone bnt the teachers stnv.' The 
evicloneels nioimling th.it signific.nU changes in school efFectiveness 
will not come abont as a result of increasing salaries of teachers, 
decreasing class si/e, introclncing new teaching materials, beefing up 
the academic training or certification credentials of teachers, reduc- 
ing the work load, introducing clerical assistants, using performance 
contracts, and the like.* These all contribute a certain auiount to 
effectiveness but their potenc\ cannot compare with powerful social- 
psychological factors such as internal connnitmeiit and motivation 
to work. The highly motivated teacher must become a high priority 
concern of supervisors. Simply stated, t(uality education and effec- 
tive .schools are primarily a function of competent administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers who are internalK committed and moti- 
N'atcd to work.^ 

Identity, conmntment, and motivation to work then are the 
ingredients needetl in any approach-to.superv ision. This monograph 
proposes and describes a professional approach to supervision the 
contriiiutors^ believe to be p.uticnlarly suited to today s professional 
teacher. TeacTTcfs need, de-sire,,^d deserve more than a supervisoijy 
jdationslnp-whiclUs^ncerncd witli harmony, social nccjds/.and 
bleasant working conchTionsr TheJimnan dimension fs'jiot aban- 
'donetl in the approach we describe but rather it -is-clQvafcd to a 
'new level of understanding an'd importance, one more befitting the 
professional teacher. The task dimensi6n, with its emphasis on 
objectives and accountability, is not abandoned either but is con- 
ceptualized as an integral part of the design for supervision. The 
first chapter explores principles and concepts basic to a human 
resources approach to supcr\ision as an alternative to the human 
relations approach. 

Louis Rubin, in the second chapter, examines the supervisor's 
role in relation to staff de\clopmcnt. Staff de\elopment is a crucial 

^ Seo. for example. iMiHlcrick Mo.slfller and Daniel P. Mt)vniliaii, cifitsns. 
OiiJujuaiUy of KduaKioJuil OpporlumUj. Pajwns Doriimg from the Harvard 
L niversitij Faadty Scmhuir on the Coleman Report. Nc;v Yoik: Random 
House, Inc., 1972. 

See, for example. Heiisis I.ikerl. The Unman Organization: Its Man- 
agement and Vahte. N'evv York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967. 

V ' 
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task fui the luimait icsuuicci) supciAisoi and Piofcssur Rubin brings 
hignificaat iiisiglits and undcistaialing tu this fucus. Professor Rubin, 
prcscntl\ a luciubci of tbc 'Cuitcr foi tik* Stud) of Contiiming ai)d 
Professional Education at tlic Uni\crsit) of Illinois, Urlxuia, has 
widt* cxpcTieuec in Lducation .is a professor, cdneational developer, 
and piaetitioner. He has an outstanding record of practice and 
sehularsliip associated with luinian lesources, .supervision, and staff 
development \mdjs editor of Improving In-Service Education: 
Propcmds and Procedurca for CJiange (Boston. Alhn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1971). 

In the third chapter, Theodore Manolakcs describes and 
analv/es the .idvisorv s)stein of supervision as a possible example 
of luunan resources supervision. Professor Manolakcs is in the De- 
partment of Elenientarv <md Earl) Childhood Education at the 
Universitv of Illinois, Urbaihi, and writes with firsthand experience 
of advisorv supervision both in the United States and Britain. 
Professor Manolakcs was a codirector of an advisor) training pro- 
gniin at the Universit) of Illinois and directs a cooperative teacher 
education program vv ith the Universit) of Bristol, England. 

In thcT final chapter Ernest House examines human resources 
supervision and its relationship to accountal:)ilit) and evaluation. 
Professor House is no sti anger to the topic of accoiintal:)ilit) and 
evaluation, hav ing reeeiitl) completed a statewide stud) of Michi- 
gan's accouittal)ilit) system. ^Jc i$^ editor of School EcaUiationi 
PolULs and Process (Berkelc), California. McCufclian Publi^shing 
Corporation, 1973) and has authored luimeroiis articles on this 
topic. Profe.s.sor House is a member of the facult) of Educational 
Administration and Supervision at the Universit) of Illinois, Urbana, 
and is on the staff of The Center for Instructional Research and 
Curriculum Evaluation at that University. 



Human Resources Supervision 



Thomas J. Sergiovanni 

A number of factors lielp deferniiiie ways in wliicli supervisory 
behavior in scliools is expressed. Tlie supervisors past experiences 
personal idiosyncrasies, system of values, and beliefs are examples 
lliese, in turn, are expressed in the form of a set of assumptions or a 
private theory which the supervisor holds for people with whom he 
or she works. 

When one thinks of supervisory assumptions and liow they 
^contribute to supervisory behavior, the name Douglas McGregor 
often comes to mind. McGregor is a liousehold word among admin- 
istrators and supervisors and his well-known theories X and Y are 
now thoroughly enshnned in the writings and conversations of 
. supervisors. It seems that the more well-known a set of ideas is in 
our field, the less understood it becomes. McGregor's id'^as are a 
■good=oase.ini)oint. Theory X,-for example, is only understood as a 
rather autocratic approaelrto-supecvjyon not unlike that associated 
with scientific management. Theory Y, on the other hand;-seems=iiot 
understood at all and indeed in practice usually takes a form 
similar (o, albeit s'ofter than, autocratic theory X. 

Human Relations and Human Resources Assumptions 

Theory X is the title given by Douglas McGregor to a set of 
assumptions supervisors have about people. This "theory" is com- 
prised of several systematic and interrelated generalizations, which 
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bigiiificaiitl) influence one's belunior. The assuniptipns basic to 
theory X are as follows: 

• The average human being has a natural dislike of work and 
will avpid it if possible. * ' 

• Because of this inherent dislike of work, most people must 
be persuaded, icw aided, punished, controlled, coerced, and directed 
in order to get them to put forth satisfactor) effort toward achiev ing 
work goals. 

• The average person prefers to be directed, lacks ambition, 
wishes to asoid responsibility, and wants security above all. 

Theory Y is the labef given ISy McGregor to a second set of 
assumptions which differ quite dramatically from those which com- 
prise theory X. Theory Y assumes; 

• That people have integrity, will work hard toward objectives 
to which the) arc committed, and will respond to self-control and 
self-direction as they pursue their objectives. 

• The capacity to exercise a high degree of imagination, 
ingcnuit), and creativit) in the solution of organizational problems 
is widely distributed among people. 

• The average person under proper conditions is not only 
capable of accepting, but will seek, responsibility. 

• Work is as natural to an adult as play is to a child and 
under proper conditions he or she will respond to work with similar 
joy, vigor, and enthusiasm.' 

What is not widely understood among supervisors is that 
bcJiatior associated with theory X assumptions can take two forms, 
hard and soft. The hard version is a no-nonsense approach charac- 
terized b) strong leadership, tight controls, and close supervision. 
The soft approach associated with theory X relies heavily on buying, 
persuading, or winning people through good, albeit superficial, 
liuinan relations and Itenevolent.patcniali^m so that they wiU bB.^ 
jnore compliant and accepting of direction Ttbm superiors; Hie_ 

> Douglas McGregor. The Human Side of Enlerprise. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Hook Company, 1960. 
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cinpliasis in hoth soft and hard vcxsiom is ll.c same and focnscs on 
manipnlaln.g. controlling, and .nanaging people. The ass.nnptions 
which superv isors hold remain the same regardless of whether hard 
or solt approaehes are used. 

- Behavior associated with, theory Y assumptions, on the other 
hand IS basically developmental. Here supervisors foeus on build- 
ing identifieation of and eonnnitment to worthwhile objectives in 
the work context and upon building mutual trust and respect in the 
niterposonal context. Success in the work and interpersonal con- 
texts are assmned interdependent, with in>portant satisfactions for 
individuals being achieved within the context of accomplishiug 
imporlfant work. The differences between theory X assumptions 
and l,eliavior of the liai'd or tough variety and theory Y assumptions 
and behavior arc easily observable and understood. TIteon/ X- 
soft and theonj Y, htnvcver, are often deceptiveh/ similar One 
should not be fooled by this similaritv for soft X is "readily exposed 
as one probes just slightly below the surface. 

The assumptions of theory X-soft underlie human relations 
approaches to supervision alid those of theory Y characterize human 
resources approaches to supervision. Confusion between human 
lelalioiis and human resources is a frccineiit contributor to inefFce- 
tiveiiess for supervisors. Supervisors gcn'crally agree with the 
assumptions basic to theory Y, but in articulating these assumptions 
111 practice, the human relations model tends to be expressed. 

Human relations and human resources models arc contrasted 
on three key dimensions: attitudes, the amount and kind of 
participation, and expcctatioii.s. This compari.son is ba.scd on the 
work of Raymond Miles, Mason Haire, Edwin Ghisclli, and Lyman 
Porter,- In the human relations niodelrTeaCbcrs arc treated kindly 
but are not completely trusted or considered bright enough and 
responsible enough to participate fully in .school affairs. By treating 
teachers in a kindly way it is assumed that they will become sufR- 
eiently satisfied and sufficiently passive so that .supervisors and 
administrators can run the .school with little resistance. Further, it 

•-• RavniniKl E. Miles. "IlnnKin'Helntions Or Human Resources?" Ilarcard 
lu.svu'ss nevww 43 (4): 1.18-63. 1965; Mn.s«n Ilahe. E'hviu Gluselli. and 

'^'"""g'""/ '/7ii«A.i';ig. An Internafwnul Sltidii. New York- ■ 
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a.ssinnes the oul) concern of tcMcliers at \\ovk is their own wclfr . 
and conilort. 

The human iesoincc\s model assumes that, in addition to per- 
sonal welfare and comfort, teachers ha\e a desire for and a need 
for fidl participation as sh.iuhohlers in the affairs of the school and 
that thev are prepared to work \er) hard on behalf of the school 
as thev have the opportimity. ^ 



Ilunuin Relations Assumptions 
(Theory X-soft) 



Human Resources Assumptions 
(Theory Y) 



With Regard to People 



1. People in our culture, teach- 
ers «niion;4 tliem. share a u)inmon 
set of needs-tu belong, to be liked, 
to be respected. 



2. While teachers desire iiidi- 
\kUki1 recognition, die\ more ini- 
purtaiitl) w.mt to feel useful to the 
seliool. " 



3. Thev tend to cooperate will- 
mgl) and compK with school, de- 
partment, and unit goals if these 
important needs are fulfilled. 



1. In addition to sharing com- 
inon needs for belonging and re- 
spect, most people in our culture, 
teachers among them, desire to 
contribute effectively and creatively 
to the accomplishment of worth- 
while objectives. 

2. The majority of teachers arc 
capable of exercising far more initi- 
ative, responsibility, and creativity 
than dicir present jobs or work cir- 
cumstances require or allow. 

3. ' These capabilities represent 
untapped resources which are pres- 
ently being w\nstcd. 



With Regard 

L The supervisor s basic task is 
to make each teacher helieie that 
he or she is a useful and important 
part of die team. 



Participation 

1. The supervisor's basic task is 
to create an environment in wliich 
teachers can contribute Uieir full 
range of talents to the accomplish- 
ment of school goals. Thv. super- 
visor wwks to uncover the creative 
resources of the teachers. 
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With Regard to Particifxition (continued) 

2. The supervisor allows and 
encourages te«iclieri> to participate 
in important as well as routine deci- 
sions. In fact, the more important a 
decision is to the school, the greater 
is the supervisors efforts to tap fae- 
ultv resources. 



2. The supervisor is willing to 
explain Iiis or her decisions and to 
discuss teachers' objections to his 
or her plans. On routine matters, 
teachers are encouraged in plan- 
ning and in decision making. 



3. Within narrow limits, the fac- 
ulty unit or individual teachers who 
comprise the faculty unit should 
be allowed to exercise self-direction 
and self-control in carrying out 
plans. 



3. Supervisors work continually 
to expand the^areas over which 
te«ichers e.xcrci.se self-direction and 
self-control as the\ develop and 
demonstrate greater insight and 
ability.-v - 



With Regard to Ex}yeetations 



L Sharing information with 
teachers and involving them in 
school decision making will help 
satisfy their basfe needs for be- 
longing and for individual recog- 
nition. 

2. Satisfying these needs^ will 
improve teacher morale and will 
reduce resistance to formal author- 
ity. 



1. The overall quality of deci- 
sion making and performance will 
impro\e as supervjsors and teach- 
ers make use of the full range of 
experience, insight, and creative 
ability which exists in their schools. 

2. Teachers will exercise re- 
sponsible self-direction and self- 
control in the accompli.shment of 
worthwhile objectives that they un- 
derstand and have helped cstab- 
lish.» 



Theory Y ass\imptions and human resources supervision will 
not be appropriate for all the people with whom super\isors work. 
Indeed, many teachers fit the theor) X assumptions exactly and 
others tend to fit somewhere between theories X and Y. For these, 
the human relations approach or perhaps even the hard theory X 
approach might be appropriate. Most teachers, howe\er, fit imder 

^ Adapted from Miles, op. cit.y p. 153. 
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tlieorv Y assuniptioiis ami will icspoiul to human resources 
suptMvisiou.* 

UuclcrstauJiug' principles of niotivaliou. aiul liow llicy affect 
teaclim is an important aspect of lunnau resource;, supenision. 
Unlike earlier \ie\vs of moti\ation, human re^j^onrces super\ision 
assumes that satisfac tion is not a means to oljtaining higher per- 
formance frum^ teachers hut latlier is an end \vhich teachers seek 
and ohtain from successful work experiences. 

Understanding Motivation 

A basic principle in motivation theory is that people invest of 
themseKes in woik in ortiei to ohtain desired returns or rewards. 
Examples of iuMstments aie time, pli)sical energ), ..lental energy, 
creativity, knowledge, skill, enthusiasm, and effort.' Returns or 
rewards can take a varietv of forms including mone), respect, com- 
fort, a sensd of accDmplishment, soci^d accep,tance, and security. 
It is useful to categoiuej^^xp^^ investment hi work as being 

of two tvpcs„._The first type is a participation investment and the 
second a performance investment/' 

The participation investment is required of .«I1 teachers and 
includes all that is necessaiy for teacliers to obtain and maintain 
satisfactorv mcmhership in the school. Meeting classes, preparing 
lesson plans. ^obtaining satisfactor) evaluations from supervisors, 
following schoiil rules and legnlations, attending required meetings, 
bearing one's fail JJliare of committee respoiisibilit), projecting an 
appropriate image to the public-in short, giving a fair days work 
for a fair day s pay. Teachers not willing to make the participatory 
investment in work find themselves unacceptable to administrators 
and other teachers. On the other hand, one cannot command 

* See. ft)r extuuple. HeiisiN Likert. The Human OrganizatUm, New York; 
McCrau-IIill Book Company, 1967. Frederiok Iler/.bcrg. Bernard Mausner, 
am! Bad)ara Siiulcinian. The Mutilation To Work, New Yoik. John Wiley & 
Sons. Inc.. 1059, M. Scott Msers. Every Entphyee a Manager. ,Ne\v York: 
McCraW'HiJl Book Company.' 1970. 

^'I1ie iliscussioii ui tlieone.s of motivation and tlie moti\tUion hygiene 
iheorv foHowi sections uf Chapter 10, "Motivating Teachers To Work," in; 
Thomas J. Scrgiuvaimi ami Daviil Elliott. Educational and Organizational 
Leadership in .Ekmentary Schools. Knglewood Cliffs, New Jersey. Preiilice- 
Ilall. Inc.. 1975. 
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tcaclicrs to giv(* inou* of tliciiiscKcs, to go ht vond the participatory 
iip.rstnicnt. In return for [\iv |)artieipato! v iuNcstuKMit, tcaclicis arc 
provided with siieli benefits as salary, ictircinciit provisions, fair 
supcrvisioti, good liunian rcLitions, and sccniity. In a sense, we arc 
desciihing the traditional legal woik idationship between enip!o)ei 
and employee. \\V can think of no great achievements that have 
resulted from merely the tiaditional leg<d woik relationship. Great- 
ness h:is alw ay sheen a result of employers and em[jloyees exceeding 
the. limi^ts of this relationship. 

The performance investment exceeds the limits of the tradr=' 
tioual legal work relationship. Tleie teachers give far more than 
that which one can "rcason<ibl\ expect*' and in return they arc 
provided with rewards wliich peimit them to enjoy deep satisfaction 
with their work and themselves. When we speak of motivation to 
work, we speak of providing incentives vvhich evoke the perfor- 
hiance investment from teachers. It is impoitant to distinguish 
between thy kinds of icturus or*rewaids which evoke each of these 
investments. One does not exceed the .limits of the traditional legal 
work relationship foi moic icwards of the same kind. One docs not 
buy the second investment .with moie 'money, privileges, easier and 
better vvoiking conditions, and impuned human lelationships. These 
o are inipoitanl incentives as wc shall see, but their potencv is limited. 
In the next section we e.vtuiine the motivation-hygiene theory vvhich 
was developed b) Frederick Ilerzbcrg." The principles of this 
theory shonhl help us to nndcistaud better participatory inve.*)tmcnts 
and performance investments at work. 

The Motivation-Hygiene Theory 

The following paragraphs give descriptions of important fea- 
tures of the motivation-hygiene theory. These descriptions, arc 
jitated first in an attempt to sketch out the nature, scope, and 
potency of the theory, Tlien a summary of theoretical and research 
findingsVprovidcs the origins of the theory. 

♦ There are certain conditions in work vvhich teachers expect 
to >'njpy'. If these conditions arc present in sufficient quantity, 

'* Ker/.berg ci al.y op. cit. 
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teachers will perform oiil) adeiiuateK . If these conditions are not 
present in sufficient iiuantitN, teachers will be dissatisfietl and work 
perforinanee will sulfer. ' ^ 

- 

• The conditions in work whiclj teaehcrs expect as part of the 
traditi(5nal legal woik lelationship aie^^dled li}gicnic factors. Their 
absence resnlts in teacher dissatisfaction and poor performance. 
Their presence maintains the tiaJitional legal work relationship 
but cloes not motivate performance. 

• The factors which contribute to tcacheis* e.\ceeding> the 
tnulilional work relationship aic called motivators. The absence of 
motivators doe^ not icsult in dissatisfaction and does not endanger 
the traditional work relationsliip. 

• .Motivation factors and h\giene factors are different. Moti- 
vation to work is not a result of increasing h)gicnic factors. 

• Ihgiene factors are associated with the conditions of work 
and are extrinsic in nature. Examples are money, benefits, fair 
Supervision, and a feeling of belonging. Motivation factors are 
associated with w^ork itself, and are intrinsic in nature. Examples 
are recognition, acliie\ement, and increased responsibility. 

• Hygiene factoiis are important, for their neglect creates 
problems in the work environment. The^e pioblems can result in 
dissatisfaction and lowered performance.. Taking care of die 
hygiene factors' pk vents trouble. These factors are not potent 
enough, howc\er, if the goal is to motivate teachers to work. 

• Hvgiene factors meet ones iieed to avoid unpleasantness 
and hardship. Motivation factors serve ones unic|uel) human need 
for psychological growth. 

• Satisfaction at work is not a motivator of performance.per sc^ 
but lesults from cjualit) performance. Super\isors should not use 

s .tisfaction tis a method of motivating teachers, but as a goal which 
teachers seek tUid which is best obtained through meaningful work. 

• Super\ isors who use job satisfaction to motivate teachers are 
practicing human relations. This has not been proven to be an 
effective approach. Unman relations cmphasi/e die h\gienic factors. 

• Super\isojs who consider job satisfaction as a goal which 
teaJiers seek through acconiplishing meaningful work and who 
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focus on CMihancing the meaning ofi work and the abiUtx of teachers 
to accon)phsh this work are praetieibg human rcbourceJ bupervision. 
Ilumaii resources silpcr\ision emphasizes the motivation factors. 

• True, not all teachers can be expected* to respond to the 
motivation-hygiene theory, but most can. 

In summary, the theory .stipulates that people at work have 
two distinct sets of needs: 

One set of needs is best met b\ hygienic factors. In exchange 
for these factors, one is prepared to make the participatory invest- 
nient-to give a fair da\:^.work. If hygiene factors are neglected, 
dissatisfactipn occurs and one s perforniance on ^tlie job decreases 
below an acceptable level. 

Another set of needs is best met by the motivation factors 
which are not automaticalK part of the job but which can be built 
• into most jobs, particularly those found ia schools. In return for 
tUe motivation factors teachers are prepared to make the per- 
formance investment, to exceed the limits of^the traditional legal 
work relationship. If the mbti\ation factors are neglected, one does ' 
not become dissatisfied, but performance does not exceed that 
^ typically described as a fair da}'s work for a fair days pay. ' 

The Motivation-Hygiene Factors 

Motiw-ition-hygiene theory results fi;om ^le reseaj-ch of 
Frederick llerzberg. The model for his research is an interview 
method whereby workers are asked -to describe job events associated 
with satisfaction at work and job e\ents associated with dissatisfac- 
tion^ at work. Further, the effects of fhcse feelings and events on 
one s performance at work are examined. Dozens of studies have 
been conducted using this approach on a variety of workers, from 
' scientists to assembly-line workers, and in a number of countries. 

Achievement, recognition, work hself, responsibiUty, and 
advancement are the factors identified b> Iler/berg as contributing 
primarily to satisfaction. Their absence tends not to lead to dis- 
satisfaction. These are the moti\ ators, the rewards whicli one seeks 
in return for the performance investments. . ^ 

Policy and administration, supervision, salary, ititerpersonal 
relationships, aiul working conditions are the factors which Ilerzberg - 
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identifies *is coiitiiluiliiig priuuiiilj to dissatisfaction. Tlicse are the 
li)gienic factors, conditions wliicli \voikers» expect, in return for a 



fair day's work 

y/^ . The Motivation Factors 
Acliievenient 
Recognition 
Work itself 
Responsibility 
Advancement 



Satisfactions derived from these 
factors are associated with increased 
performance. \ Their absence does not 
lead to decreased performance but to 
a' state characterized by "a fair days 
work for a fair day's p^^y./ 



The Ihjgxene Factors ' 

Salary - 
. Crowth possibili 

Interpersonal re|a(ions 

Status / 

Technical super\ ision 
-Policy and administration ' much more. 

Worktngp^<Jonditions 

Job scGority 

Personal life 



.These are the dissatisfiers which 
lead to decreased performance if they 
Jire not present. IVoy/ding for these 
factors ensures **a tai/ days work for 
a fair da) s pay" fronr; teachers but not 



The Motivation-Hygiene Theory and Teachei;s 

^ The motivation-li)giene tlieor) has been tested in educational 
settings on a number of occasions and with generally supportive 
results. In one such study, teachers were interviewed following 
Herzberg's procedure to identif) high and low feelings about their 
jobs and to* collect stories which accounted for these feelings.'^ 

Achie\'ement and recognition were identified as the most 
potent moti\c*tors. Responsibility, although a .significant motivator, 
appeared in onl) a small number of the events related by teachers 

'Thomas J. Scrgiovaiuii. "Factors Which AfFccl Satisfaction ami Dis- 
satisfatlion of 'I'ctKhcrs." The Jounutl of Kducatwnal Administrators 5 (1): 
66-82. 1076. Fur a rcLcnt Loinprchcnsivc rcMcw of studies testing aspects of 
thu iiuitutituin Ingiciic thccirv tit eihiLattunal settings tis wcW as an extensive 
anahsis of issues associated with the theory see. Ceae Schmidt. *'J^1' Satis- 
factiuh Anuiiig Secuiulan Scluiol Aclmihistititors/' Unpuhlishetl docti)ral disser- 
tation. Urbana: Universitv of Illinois, 1974. 
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that were associated witli s<itisf,ictio!i. We do not take advantage 
of the nioti\citional possibilities of iesi)onsil>iUt) in edncation-this 
factor is rehilivcK stand<u'di/.ec) for Icadiers in that responsii)iUtv 
does not var\ nnich from one tc.ichcr to another. Work itself did not 
appear signifieantK more often as a contributor to satisfaction. 
Apparently, elements of the job of te<ieliing as we presently know it 
are inherently 'less than satisfying. Among these arc routine house- 
keeping, attendance, paper work, studv .hall, lilnch duty, and the 
like. The negative aspects of clerk, cop, and custodial roles seemed 
to neutralize professional teaching and guidance roles for thcsc^ 
teachers. Poor interpersonal, relations with students; inadequate, 
incompetent, insensitive, and clos'e supervision, unfair, rigid, and 
inflexible school policies and aclministrati\e practices; poor inter- 
personal relations with oth:r teachers and with parents; and inci- 
dents in one s personal life were the job factors found to contribute 
significantly lo dissatisfaction among tcach(Jrs. 

Her/berg found in his original study with accountants and 
engineers that, while recognition and advancemcn't were mentioned 
most often as moti\ators, the duration of good feelings associated 
with these rewards was \ ery short. Work itself and advancement 
seemed to have medium effects but good feelings associated With 
responsibility lasted more than tinee times as long as achievement 
and recognition. 

Teachers as Individuals ' . , 

The m^tivation-hygiene theory" provides simplified answers to 
rather complex questions. This is^ a bold theory which provides 
broad and general guidelines, to .sTiper\ isors interested in evbkiiig- 
the performance in\ estnieni .from teachers. Its boldness and <itX 
broad propositions require intelligent caution as one appl/es the 
theory to practice. For example, while the theory suggests that b)' 
and large only certain factors inoti\ate, it would be wrong ^o con- 
clude that some teachers are not "motivated" by the hygienic 
factors. But, under ordinary circumstances, these factors do little 
more than ensure the participa'tion investment as characterized by 
"a fair day s work for a fair da)' s pay." 

Most healthy teachers liave the capacity to respond to the prin- 
ciples of the niotivation-hygiene^^ieory. Further, hpalthy teachers 
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who are clcpri\ccl of intrinsic work satisfactions which coinc from 
the moti\ation factors seek these satisfactions elsewhere—at home 
through famil) nienibership, hobbies, communit) ac'lixit), sports, 
and the hke. Attention to these aspects of one's hfe are important to 
all of us, but the world of work seems the more natural place for 
professional workers to find satisfaction for their needs of esteem, 
competence, achic\ement, autonomy, and self-actuali/ation. 

Teachers who seem more interested in liygiene factors than 
motivation factors can be categorized as follows: (a) those who 
ha\ii» the potential for moti\ation seeking but are frustrated by 
insensiti\e and closed administrati\e, supervisor), and organiza- 
tional policies and practices, (b) those who have the potential for 
moti\ation= seeking but wJio decide to channel this potential into 
other areas of their hves, and (c) those wlid^ clb hot have the 
potential for moti\ation seeking on or off the job. Those in the 
second and third groups use their jobs as a means to gain or achieve 
goals npt related to the school. 

The second group includes man)' teachers whose goals are a 
second car, a vacation hpuse, supplementing a spouse s income in 
order to achie\e a higher standard of living, putting a spouse or 
children through college, and so on. Men in this group often use 
the teaching occupation as a means to >tep^0=unothcr job, such as 
coaching, counseling, oi administration. These teachers are on the 
job for hygienic and external reasonsVnd not motivation reasons. 

The third group includes indivjfluals who seem "fixated" at 
lower need le\els. In a sense, they are obsessed with "avoiding" 
unpleasantness and discomfort at work to the point where they 
ha\e not de\ eloped the abilit) to seek satisfaction through the 
moti\ators and at higher need levels. Many regard tlnl obsession 
as a SNmptom of poor mental health and feel that selection pro- 
cedures should be de\ised which will identif) and filter out teachers 
of this type. Tenured teachers of this tvpe will need to be heavily 
supervised. 

Teachers who ha\e the potential for motivation seeking but 
who elect to seek satisfactions of this kind outside of the school are 
b) and large good teachers who give honest labor in exchange for 
that which the) hope to gain from the school. Extraordinary per- 
formance is lacking, however, for strong commitment to the scliool 
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and its purposes- is lacking. TcachcMs of this kind will be witli us 
for a long time to come l)ut the\ cannot he depended upon sub- 
stantially to upgrade the nation's schools oi to disphu much interest 
in becQming full partners in the school^ ontcrprfse unless thev can 
become attracted to the motivation factors. 

Teachers interested primariK in Ingienic factors^)ut who have 
motivational potential can m.tke significant contributions to the 
schools work if kindly but firml\ and competently supervised or 
when combined with motivation .seekers in schools with differen- 
tiated roles and responsibilities.. Ihgieue seeking ieachers who have 
the potential for motivation seeking but who are frustrated by the 
school and its administration are unfortunate casualties. When we 
deny teachers motivation expressions, we waste yot onlv valuable 
human resources but we den\ school \oungstcrs important oppor- 
tunities. In general. Ingiene seeking 'teachers think of their jobs 
primarily (perhaps e.\eessi\el\ is a better word for all of us are 
reasonahlfi concerned with hygienic factors) in terms of salary, 
working conditions, supervision, status, job sccnrit\, school policies, 
and administration and social relationships. 

Job Enrichment-Motivation in Practice 

Motivation to work is a state characterized by a progression 
of events and feelings which conceptualUj begins with important 
and meaningful work, which leads to improved effort and per- 
ionnance; which leads to increased" intrinsic satisfaction; which 
leads to increa.sed identification with and commitment to one s job. 
This progression shouhrbe thought of as c\clical with identification 
and connuitment resulting in an increased desire for important and 
meaningful work.** 

In practice the progression of events is much more ctHnplicated and less 
undeistoud tlian portiaved in Figuie 1. Indeed no fixed beginning and ending 
points probahly exist in the strictest sense and which events lead to the next is 
inorc eonjecture than fact, but these events .seem to he the unportant nigrc- 
( ients in motivation to work. See, for example, the Maich and Simon and 
the Porter and Lavvler models of satisfaction and perfcjrnjance: John March 
and flerbeit Simon. Organizaiiom. New Yoik: John Wilcv & Son.s, Inc., 
1958 p. 19. Lyman Porter and Edwaid Lawlei, III. Managerial Attitudes and 
^ Performance, Honievvood, Illinois: Hicliaid D. Invin, Inc., 1968. p. 17. 
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Tliis cyclical progression is illustrated in Figure 1. 

important + effort + intrinsic + identification 

and and and 

meaningful — > performance — > satisfaction — > commitment 
work 

^^^^^^ + desire for + ^ 

Figure 1. Job Enrichment and Motivation To Work 



In human resources supervision intrinsic satisfaction is pre- 
sumed to be the pivotal point of concern for most teachers but 
important and meaningful work becomes the pivotal point for super- 
\ isgrs as the) work with teachers. Herzberg s motivation factors of 
achievement, recognition, responsibility, work itself, and personal 
growth are derived from success at important work. 

No one supervisory strategy or leadership dimension con- 
tributes exclusi\ely to evoking or enhancing motivation in teachers. 
Certainl) the distribution of authority, the supervisor's leadership 
capabilities, the schools management climate, patterns of inter- 
action, decision-making processes, and levels of trust and goodwill 
all contribute to enhancing or retarding teacher motivation. Other 
important influences of motivation are beyond the control of super- 
vision. One prime contributor to motivation well within the super- 
visors province as an individual knowledgeable about education and 
with responsibility for instruction is the structure of the teachers 
job. Changing the teacher s job to improve opportunities for intrinsic 
satisfaction is called job enrichment. Job enrichment is accom- 
plished when one vertically loads the job with more opportunities 
for successful!) experiencing important and meaningful work. 

• The purpose of job enrichment is to increase the amount of 
intrinsic satisfaction one attains from a job. 

^ Vertical loading is an enrichment strategy which builds into 
the job increased opportunities for experiencing achievement, rec- 
ognition, advancement, opportunities for growth, ai^d increased 
competence. 
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• Job enrichment in education means the dehberate up- 
grading of responsibihty, scope, importance, and challenge in the 
work of teachers. 

Job Enrichment for Teachers 

The development of specific job enrichment strategies for 
teachers is a situational matter best accomplished by supervisors and 
teachers on tlie job. The possibilities and opportunities will differ 
school by school. Regardless of what individual strategies are devel- 
oped, they should represent attempts to load more opportunities for 
achievement, recognition, growth, variety, interest, and responsi- 
bility into the teaching job. Some components of the teaching job 
where job enrichment strategies are- applicable include: 

teaching methods 

curriculum sequence, scope, and content 
scheduling of students 

scheduling of instnictional modules and class periods 
goals and objectives 

teacher and student roles and relationships 
evaluation 

planning _ 

new practices 

selection and purchasing of materials 
self development. 

Let us take curriculum sequence, scope, and content for ex- 
ample. Is the curriculum organized in a fashion which encourages 
teachers to teach in a mindless way with little regard for the value 
of material they cover or little regard for what they are trying to 
accomplish? Are teachers largely direction givers implementing a 
heavily prescribed curriculum and therefore making few decisions 
of their own? Situations such as this are badly in need of enrich- 
ment. The following questions, though not inclusive, might help 
decide the extent to which one's education program is in need of 
enrichment: 

1. Are teachers deciding what will be taught, when, and how? 

2. Is the curriculum confining to teachers or does it free them 
to be innovative and creatiVe? 
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3. Do teachers know what they are trying to acconipUsh and 
why? 

4. ^^nTscliednlcs eiitajblishcd and ) oniigsters gronped by teach- 
ers for educational reasons? ^ ^^^^ — — 

5. Are teacher:; free to deviate from schedules for good ediica=-^ 
tional reasons? 

6. Is currieuluni standardization a\oided for teachers and for 
students? 

7. Are the teachers more accountable for achieving agreed- 
upon goals and ol)jecti^es than for teaching the curriculum or 
operating their classrooms in a given wxy? 

8. Do teachers luue sonic budget control and responsibility 
for their areas? 

9. Can teachers team together if they wish? 

10. Are teachers free to choose their own curriculum materials 
within budget constraints? 

Patterns of Classroom Influence and Job Enricfiment * 

One way in which a classroom can be described is on the basis 
of student influence and teacher infhience. Tliat is, to what extent 
do students and do teachers influence and contribute to classroom 
goals and°objecti\es, curriculum- decision milking, and instructional 
acti^ ities? Great \ ariabilit) exists in the amount of influence which 
teachers and students exercise as one \'iews classrooms. In some 
classrooms the teacher is \er) influential when if comes to deciding 
goals and objecti^'es, what will be studied, how and when. Such 
teacherji ma) \c\'\ well lune the students* interests at heart and 
indeed demonstrate this b) flexible and creative teaching but it is 
understood that students will ha\e little to say about such decisions. 
In other classrooms, teachers function in a mindless way as they 
implement a curriculum with which they h^ve little identity and 
often do not undei stand. Here neither teacher nor student assumes 
responsihilit) for goal selection and curriculum decision making. 
In a few classrooms, ieachers and students exercise major influence 
as thev participate together in goal and objecti\e de\elopment and 
in curriculum decision making. In an occasional classroom one may 
find diat die teacher exercises \irtually no influence, having abdi- 
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catcd tlie respoiisibilit) for goal selection and curriculum, decision 
making entirely to students. 

Ownersliifriuul influence are factois in increasing the impor- 
tance and meaning of work and in determining^^ones disposition 
toward his or her johy The extent to which teachers (and indeed 
students) influence classroom practice is an important factor in 
determining the opportunities the) ha\e fui experiencing important 
and meaningful work. 

The relationship between patterns of classroom influence and 
job enrichment are shownuu^grid form in Figure 2. The abscissa 
represents the extent to which teachers are able tojnfluence class-' 
room practice. The ordinate represents the extent to which students 
are able to influence classroom practice. 
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Student-centered 

teacher influence low 

student influence high 

job enrichment po[en[\a\ 
low for teachers, 
probably medium for ' 
students 


Integrated 

teacher influence high 

student influence high 

job enrichment potential 
for both high 


Curriculum-centered 

teacher influence low 

student-influence-low - 

job enrichment potential 
for both low 


Teacher-centered 

teacher influence high 

-studentjnfluence low 

job enrichment potential 
fairly high for teachers, 
low for students 



teacher influence' 



Figure 2, Classroom Influence and Job Enrichment 



The teacher-centered quadrant is characterized by fairly high 
teacher influence but low student influence. Here teacher contribu- 
tions to class acti\ it) are reasonably strong but limited. The choice 
of materials, methods, and approaches, within approved limitations, 

»See, for example. Richard dc Chanm. Personal Causation. New York: 
Academic Press, 1959, Melvin Sccnian. "On the Meaning of Alienation." 
American Sociological Review 24 (6): 783-91; 1959. 
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is largcl) up to tlic teaclicr, not textbook writers, ciirriculiim devel- 
opers, or super\isors. Tlie teaclier is free to adjust materials and 
uietliods according to perceptions of student needs providing tliat 
certain specified content areas or units of subject matter are cov- 
ered. Xe\crtlicless, tlie teaclier is largely in command and makes 
important decisions about objectives, timing, schedules, materials, 
Dcope, and otlierLinstructional activities. 

Teachers need to engage in selling, persuading, convincing, 
appealing, and other human relations skills in order to get serious 
conuuitment from students. Sometimes this is too difficult or time 
consuming and the teacher falls back on horse trading; "When you 
are finished with the assignment, )0u may take^a game from the 
shelf and play quietl) at )'Our desk** or "Tomorrow we will have a 
test and this assignment will help )ou pass." Job enrichment oppor- 
tunities in teacher-centeil»d classes are fairl) high for teachers but 
fairly low for students. • ' '~ 

The student-centered quadr.mt describes classrooms where the 
teacher rarely, if at all, e.\ercises leadership. Responsibility for 
learning is abdicated completely to students. Classrooms such as 
these «ire usiiallv part of educational experiments and are only rarely 
found in numbers in the public schools. Some consider schools and 
classrooms associated with this quadriyit to offer an attractive 
iipproach to educatidn but this approach is limited by the passive 
role assigned to the teaclier. Generally, job enrichment opportuni- 
ties for teachers are I9W in this setting and though higher for 
students, are not-full) realized* An exceptionjnigliJLbfi-Vvhere young- 
sters arc extremely independent in their work habits. 

The least satisfactory approach to schooling is represented by 
the curricUlum-centered quadrant and is characterized by low 
teacher and low student influence. This quadrant represents a non- 
leadcrship. approach which characterizes a large percentage of our 
schools. Here the controlling force is the textbook, the highly struc- 
tured and sequenced curriculum, and other materials which for the 
most part determine class and school goals and objectives, decide 
pacing, sequencing, and scope of instruction, and so on. Teachers 
and students need onl) follow directions. Supervisors, on the other 
hand, see^to it that directions are followed. 

In classrooms of this type teacher and students have abdicated 
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all lights ciiul lospuihsibilitics to iinpcisuiial experts as luanifestcd 
ill textbooks, o\crl) structured curriculum, and other devices which 
rigidl\ program how teacheis aud students are to helia\e, and the 
natuie of activities in which the\ w*ill be engaged. Teachers w^ho 
operatc%dcep into this quadrant lunc deserted the class in terms of 
; prosidilig leadership and have become mere followers and gi\crs 
of directions. 

The (lucstion is not simply one of texts, materials, and cur- 
riculum but one of control. Do teachers use texts, materials, and 
cuiTiculinn guides as means to acliic\e iiidi\idual and school goals 
or are these cuds in tbcmscKcs? This is not an academic question 
but one of the sur\i\al of teaching as a profession as opposed to 
being merelv an occupation. \\ c will alwajs have teachers, but the 
number of professionals in teaching may decrease as more and more 
classrooms drift into this (juadrant. In some respects this quadrant 
_ sipiplifies or makes easy* the **job of teaching" but makes more diffi- 
cult the job of keeping control of students. The typical student 
response is likel) to be largely-^indifFerence, apathy, protest, and 
slowdown with teachers soon responding similarly. True, some 
teachers, becau.se of limited potential in commitment or compe- 
tence, ma) prefer curriculum-centered classrooms, but most would 
prefer a more enriched environment. 

In the integrated approach, teachers and students assume 
inajor rcsponsibilit) for planning, organizing, and controlling the 
learning einiroiimcnt, with supervisors providing leadership which 
supports this effort. Since teacher and student involvement in set- 
ting goals and in planning work is high, identification and com- 
mitment to work are more assured. These in turn are likely to result 
in high performance b) teachers and students. This is tlie setting 
wliicli makes most accessible the motivation factors of achieve- 
ment, recognition, work itself, responsibility, and personal growth 
for both teachers and students. 

Some Mistakes in Implementing Human 
Resources Supervision 

An assumption basic to human resources development super- 
vision is that most teachers are interested in obtaining intrinsic 
satisfaction from tifeir jobs and will work harder to get this satisfac- 
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tioii inidei tlie n'glit coialitiuiis. Helping tLMclicri> to accept respon- 
sil)ilit\ for tlieii jol) lulcs, taigets, and belunior is an important job 
CMuieliinent strategy in lunnan rAources supervision. 

Delegating responsil)Ilit\ is not as simple a supcr\isory *pre- 
scription as it seems. Man\ wlio lia\e tried tins approach can 
(|iiicklv recount instant cs when it does not work. Delegating with- 
out pnniding suppoit is probabl) the. most serious cor in using 
responsibilit) as a motivator. Gi\ing teachers the responsibility for 
developing theii own methods or approaches to individualizing 
instrnction without providing the necessar) support or help to suc- 
cessfully assume this responsibility is an example. 

The establishment of taigets or goals and objectives is another 
key aspect of human icsources super\ision. Without some sort of 
agreement, some notion of direction, some idea of what is to be 
accomplished and \\li\ it is of \aluc, achievement, recognition, 
responsibilitv, woik it.scif, and person.d growth remain abstractions. 
^TlicTiiotrvafion factois are deri\ ed from the accomplishment of 
work and.AVork needs some Jefmition and rationale in order for it 
to be full) understood. But taigct .setting, siipcrvision by objectives, 
and similar piogran>s which arc established to facilitate tins goal 
focus can cause moic problems than the) solve if implemented 
dogmatically and indiscriminately. 

A common problem with such approaches is that they are,often 
too elaborate, xletailcJ, imiform, objecti\e, and standardized in 
\lesign and implcmentatioii. \Mien this is the case, the> can actually 
rob the teacher of disci ction and relegate him or her to a position 
.similar to tlivit deseiibcd in the curriculum-centered quadrant of 
Figure 2. Further, such programs have a tendenc) to bgcome rou- 
tinized and flat foi teachers, to become paper bound and over- 
whelming in the time leqiiired for proper maintenance— all of which 
can distract from creative and varied work for teachers. The teach- 
ing job thc»n becomes less enriched. 

Part of the problem stems from such programs* being too willing 
to trade accurac) for precision. Accuracy refers to the importance 
or \alue of an educational acti\it) or goal. Precision refers to the 
scientific rigoi with which the acti\it) or goal can be pursued and 
measured. These dimensions are illustrated in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. Dimensions of Accuracy and Precision 



Situations two and four, characterized by high accuracy and 

precisfon or high accuracy and low precision are the only 

defensiBle positions for teacher^ and supervisors. Schools should 
always be involved in the pursuit of important and valuable goals 
with whatever tools are available. Sometimes our tools will be 
rigorous and precise but at other times they will be ambiguous and 
ill-defined. We err seriously when we find ourselves inlituations 
which are characterized by precise methods and measurements "but 
with learning goals of dubious value, this is the pHght of the dmnk 
"who searches under the lamp post for a key he lost in the dark 
a block away. 

Helping teachers to set targets and providing them with oppor- 
tunities to accept responsibility for their own behavior are not job 
enrichment prescriptions to be implemented in the absence of a 
system of support and help for the teachers. Indeed, any target ' 
setting plan that^'s not backed up by a supervisory support system 
designed to help reach targets is irresponsible. The work of super- 
visors does not end with providing opportunities for teachers to 
experience the motivation factors. Supervisors need to "make .book" 
on these opportunities by helping teachers to be successful.' 

In summary, this chapter has discussed a number of important 
dimensions of human resources supervision including assumptions 
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wIulIi iiiKlcilic tlif appiuatli, Luntcpts uf iiu)ti\atu)ii aiid.job cnricli- 
iiieiit, target setting, and tlie cle\elopnient of helpful §\ stems. 

Moti\atioii in teachers depends upon a complex set of factors 
and eonditiuns, nhui) uf which are well l)e)0nd the control of the 
scIk)6I tUid the super\isor. Ones set of \alues and work norms, for 
example,' affects one's orientation toward his or jicr job. Some 
tctitheis will ne\ei lie propel I) motixated to work and others will 
iisualK f)e nioti\ated to work legardle.ss of w^hat supervisors do. 
Indeed a good lulc of thumb i.s, if \()u want nioti\ated teachers^ hire* 
nioti\ated people if \ou can. Wisdom aside," we still face the prob- 
lem of increasing the identit\, commitment, and performance of 
laige numbeis of tc\tchers alre*td) tenured on the job. The majority 
of teachers desiie *md seek .satisf)ing Avork and will respond to 
human resouices super\ision. But man\ will not and alternate 
super\i.soi\ methods *uid procedures that suit these teachers will 
need to be pro\ ided. Human resouices super\ ision is not tU i elix ir to 
he adniiinstered indi.scriminatel) to all. But it is a powerful con- 
ception of supeivision which b) u.sing the concepts of motivation 
*nul job eniichment can niarkedK improve the identity, commit- 
ment, and performance of nu/ftt teachers and the cfFcclivcncss of 
schools. , 

In the follow in»^ ch*»pters, three critical concerns of supervision 
*nc examined iti i elation to human resources ideas. The concerns 
aic siaft ch \clopjn(,nt, cLtssroom .supervision, and accountability- 
evaluation. 

Kubin strongi) establishes the importance of staff development 
tUid plttLcs the lesponsibilit) for this function squarel) in the hands 
of supervisors. According to Rubin, staff development is not a 
routine administrative piactice but an integral pi^rt of the .day by 
dav supervisor) process. Three assumptions he makes that are 
consistent VNitb hum«ui lesomces snpervi.sion are. teachers want to 
improve themselves professionally, teachers should have consider- 
able respon.sibilitv for and autononi) in deciding the nature of tin's 
improNcment, and staff development activities should vary from 
* teacher to te*»L]iei depending upon theii predispositions, capabili- 
ties, and needs*. 

Manolakes shares also the assumption that, given a healtby 
climate, teachers will VNilliiigl) seek and accept help in increasing 
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their professio^ial capabilities. lie proposes' the advisory system as 
an imago of super\islon capable of pro\iding face-to-face support 
that teachers need and desire as the\ seek self-improvement and 
increased satisfaction at work,^ - o. 

House recognizes the need for evaluation in his chapter on 
accountability but proposes that the teacher neccl^t^ function as a 
rclativel) ^autonomous person who phi)s a kc) role in deciding \vhat 
will be the nature of this evaluation. He argues that evaluation 
practices based on nco-scientific maiiagenient lack potential for pro- 
viding teachers with intrinsic satisfaction at work and result in 
decreased benefits for youngsters. In his view evaluation is not 
something the system does to the teacher but rather something. done 
with the teacher and others to the system. 



The Case for 
Staff Development 



-f '\ ' Louis J. Rubin/ 



Tlie demand for a radical reform of sclioots lias increased 
considerably in the recent past. The slings and arrows of outraged 
parents, alienated pupils, and overburdened taxpayers are aimed— 
justly or unjustly— at the educatjpnal system's presumed soft spots: 
the repressiveness of school control, our failure to meet the diverse 
expectations of different subcultures, the ftr.precision of instruction, 
the soaring costs, and the lack of connection with the world outside. 
Yet there is np consensus, as to the proper cure for tliese ills. 

Teachers, for example, who are at the heart of the action, have 
through arrogance, or fear, or lethargy, or plain disbelief, either 
disregarded the criticism, or have been exquisitely overacjtfve to it. If, 
as has been argued, the quality of the educational process hangs on 
the intellectual and 'emotional encounters which occur between 
children and their teachers, silrely it is reasonable to argue .that the 
only effefctive locus of change resides in tlie teacher. Architects and 
carpenters influence building costs, law associations oversee lawyers, 
and medical associations impose sanctions on physicians, perhaps it 
is the teachers then who should govern teaching. The competitive- 
ness of the marketplace alone is often sufficient incentive for other 
professionals to avoid consumer, dissatisfaction: the client can seek 
out a particular doctor or avoid an unsatisfactory lawyer. But the 
teacher s client, the child, cannot, if pleased, keep the same teacher, 
or, if dissatisfied, go elsewhere. 

33 
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III large measure, teachers are masters of their own destiny. 
Once they ha\e entered professioihd life there are no formal sanc- 
lions if the) fail to become l^etter practitioners. Thus, if the impulse 
to improve does not come from within, teachers may well continue 
to be endlessl) encapsulated in defecti\e skills, closed minds, and 
scant knowledge of children and subject. 

A teacher prepares to teach by .spending four or five years at 
•» training institution. There, in the existing order of things, he Or 
slie learns a sampling of all accumulated inf&rmation, something 
about the theor) of education, and a few prescriptions regarding the 
art and science of teaching. E\en if this preparation were adequate^ 
and it clearly is not, the training can become outdated in a very 
short time. Indeed, the moment teacliers leave the trainijig institu- 
tion they embark upon u rapid journey to obsolescence. The eye 
of research ma\ sopji detect crac!.s in the foundation of old theory, 
lighten what were once datk \oids, and ilUmiinate new educational 
requirements. The .social sciences are onl) now beginning to probe 
deeply into the dimensions of human interactioij. And we have 
recently come to rcali/.e, with incredible lateness, that schools can 
teach children to be faihires as well as successes. Bevond affective 
considerations, the continuous niodcnii/,ation of substantive knowl- 
edge is an accepted fact.* It has often been noted, and with good 
reason, that the teachei who has not studied, say biology, during 
the last fi\e \cars no longer knows the subject. The odds are there- 
•fore good that such a teacher will fill students with misconceptions.. 
Preservice training alone, then, cannot produce great teaching. 

Whil<} the pre\ailing critiqism of preservice training may be 
unduly harsh, the critics argue that although it has provided a 
reasonable general cducatipn, it has not developed <in> real tecljinical 
skill More, it has failed to acquaint pro.spective teachers with the 
special nature of. different subcultures, .its objecti\es have somei 
times been vague alul nebulous, and it has relied almost completely^ 
upon the student teaching experience for the acquisition of crafts- ' 
manship. If ^this experience were powerful and comprehensive, 
giving the prospective teacher a thorough introduction to the art, 
preser\ice education might ha\e overcome its Other shortcomings. 
However, since the time duration is short, the organization un- 
systematic, and the exposure liapha/ard, tlie internship period has 
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its limitations. Foi example, .student teaching benefits can be no 
better than the skill, wisdom, and commitment of the "master" 
teacher to whom the student is assigned. 

The teaching experience ma) also be subser\ ient to the par- 
ticular interests and philosoph) of a single .school. Furthermore, the 
student .teacher ma) happen into an authentic opportunity to learn 
and practice, or wJien fate is less kind, the apprentice may be iised 
as unp*iid labor to perform meni*d housekeeping chores. Interns 
must of necessit)-if the) are to earn good ratings-emulate both 
the good and bad points of the super\ising teacher who is their 
assigned model. And, since the) almost alwa\s enter practice teach- 
ing in the middle of the term, there is an incN itable artificiality. And, 
since the practice teaching period is customarily brief, it rarely 
allows sufficient time £01 authentic master). All in all, such training 
begets teachers who ha\e little choice but to leanuat the expense 
of their first students. 

Staff Development is Vital 

The need for professional growth activities which enhance the 
qualitv of teaching is h*udl) unknown. In-service education has 
been «i standard educ»ition*d trapping for must of the 20th century. 
Still, its conventional acceptance is, a bit misleading, the awareness 
of a problem and the token treatment of its symptoms is far froni 
legitimate and diagnosis is an even longer step from therapy. 
Humans ever) where, nut merel) in cigarette advertisements, would 
rather fight fur their habits than switch. The stresses and tensions 
of our time, moreover, tend increasingly to seduce us' into the 
sweeping of our piufessioiial dust under the rug. Even, hovvever, 
where there has been a stringent effort to meet the problem, the 
programs have sufFeu^^Jtym si kick of energ), precision, direction, 
and imagination. 

Relegated to a position of minor importance, staff development 
has been managed with such casualness that onl) rarel) can one find 
authentic concern matched with a hardheaded assessment of results. 
Tliu:> it has been *istonishingl) eas) for clumsy and inept programs 
to survive. To install effective programs of professional growth 
wuuld have required considerable understanding of the ways in 
whicli new skills *md knowledge are best acquired b) teachers, as 
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well ;is consiclcial)lt» sopliistiLatioii icgauling the ps\ehological 
ineelKuiisms throiigli wliidi people cliange tlieii attitudes and values. 
These in$iglits. alas, neither were known nor sought. During a 
period of fren/ied experimentation, the hazards of sucli a course 
were survivahle. We lia\e now leaehed the point, liowever, where 
our ancient ^nfirinities nu\ do us in, for it has now become clear," 
first, that hetter-and perhaps different-schooling is an indispens- 
able elei.iient in sustaining the societ), and, second, that better 
sehooling will necessitate continuous readjustment in the time to 
come, 

Since the teacher is. for all p;;ictical purposes, the conveyor 
of the curriculum, the need KoiAi^m the state of the practitioners 
personal art is great. EvervtlUng \(e do in constructing an educa- 
tional system comes to its nu)n\en^^ truth when the teaclier begins 
to teach. The dollars spmit foj^^ and books; for research 

and development. X>imM\% tedchers and administrators; for 
paper, pencils. gynniit(uU?^^^ custodians, and computers, all 

these and more, are ultiSnatel\ invested in the teacher responsible 
for the intellectual and e\uotionahLlestin\ of 30 to 40 human beings. 
There is, nonetheless, a Aast djflerenee between the best and the 
worst of the teaching tlW/^s on. Worse, following Gresham's 
Law. the bad can easily offset the effects of the good. 

Working with a gifted teacher, ghetto children stigmatized as 
uneducable ma\ grow^ not onl\ on I he achievement scales of the 
\^ stem but on other, more humanistic criteria as well. In a few short 
years, however, other teacliers, untutored, unlo\ing, and uncaring 
may destroy the gains which ha\e been made. If we were unable 
to distinguish between good and bad teaching, or if we did not 
understand at least some of the elements which make one teacher 
effecti\e and another ineffective, our present attitude toward pro- 
fessional growth would be understandable. It is because we do have 
the power to improve teaching performance that our failure of 
effort has been so tragic. 

Presently, much of in-service education tends to surfeit teach- 
ers w^ith ideas which they already have grasped, or to expound 
technical theories and intellectual conceptions for w^hich they are 
not ready and which, indeed, the) may not even find useful A 
large part of professional growth must, of necessitv, be straight- 
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forward training, and to this extcMit in-scrvicc activities shonld 
conjoin .specific ends with specific means. To congregate several 
hundred teachers in an auditorium and expose them to a lecture 
on inductive teacliing, to use a random example, is self-defeating. 
More scnsil)ly, we ought first to deteimine. which teachers will have 
occasion to teach heuristicalh , Ik)\\ much each already knows about 
the available techniques, the le\el of proficiency each has already 
ac(iuired; and ultimately design a sequence of growth activities 
expressly fitted to the individual teacher's needs. Unhappily this is 
seldom done. Staff dcNclopment is organized for a mythical/ aver- 
age teacher," presumably under the assimiption that all partici- 
pating teachers arc precisely alike, and the relevance of the activity 
thus becomes a matter of chance. 

A majority of in-ser\ ice training programs also are either so 
prescriptive that they insult the teacher's intelligence or su vague 
that they constitute an exercise in futility. Practitioners often con- 
tend that they deal with loftv conceptions but overlook the need 
to translate these conceptions into the hard-cove skills of teaching. 
Since the programs are in\ariabl\ carried on away from children, 
practical application is difficult, f lie> frequently engulf themselves 
in the theoretical fads of the moment, gi\ing little attention to the 
basic problems which^ confront the teacher jn the classroom. 

More often than not, the programs disregard the logical con- 
nections which ought to make preser\ice and in-service training a 
continuum of professional growth. Despite the great importance of 
personal inceuti\e. scant attention is gi\en to the crucial task of 
extending teachers' desires to perform at the highest levels of 
efficiency. As a consequence, some teachers are almost never 
uncomfortable o\er poor workmanship. The t>pical program makes 
little allowance for indi\idualit), assuming-to reiterate an earlier 
point'-that teachers are all of a kind, infected with exactly the same 
problems, and responsi\e to the same learning experiences, Judging 
from present in-ser\ ice practice, in fact, one would assume that in 
some mystical way, all teachers are totally homogeneous, mirror 
images, with respect to background, belief, knowledge, technical 
finesse, personality, and teaching style. 

Finally, the workshops and conferences, for the most part, are 
sporadic and disorganized. A lecture here, a meeting there, are sad 
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substitutes foi a s\stc'uiatic piogiani of acti\it) aimed at the master^' 
of a specifie skill. For teaeliers aud aduu'uistrators alike, then, 
iu-sei\iee education eau be a vexation, teaeliers endure meetings 
vyliicli are trivial, impotent, or both, and administrators search 
vainl) for progianis that will make an authentic difference in the 
quulitv of teaching that goes on. 

Recently, our knowledge of the intricacies of teacher growth 
has deepened consideiablv . Weie we to make intelligent use of tins 
knowledge, we might develop »i far superior system of in-service 
education. We could bettei cooidinate theoretical principles and 
technical skills so that one reinforced the other. Rather than depend 
upon a principal or a super\isor (neither of whom has adequate 
time) foi technical consultation and assistance, we could exploit 
the capaeitv of teachers to help one another. There is no real 
reason whv the vveakest teacher on a faculty cannot learn from the 
strongest. When colleagueship of this <sort occurs, not only are 
there substantial gains in the (jualit) of teaching performance, but 
it also becomes possible for teachers to enlarge their competence 
while they work. 

Moreover, there is good reason to believe that teachers are 
best made after tlic) d\v in service rather than before. Just as the 
golfer must learn putting on the green and the cook must master a 
sauce at the stove, teachers learn to teach when they are with 
children. However good the apprenticeship, there is a vast differ- 
ence between internship and piofessional life. Once they enter in 
service, teachers will nut oni) be assigned to different grades and 
subjects but their work setting will also yarj- enormously from 
cominunit) to connnmiit) and school to school. The nature of the 
particular student, the expectations of his or her parents, the ideol- 
og) of the educational sjstein, the work customs of the faculty, and 
the physical character of the school building itself all exert a pro- 
found influence on the tcMchers function. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that these same factois have an equally profound effect on the 
competencies icquiicd In a teacher, as well as on the procedures for 
developing the.se competencies. 

Despite the great variation in the technical skills required by 
teachers the) aie unifurmi) prepaicd b) their training institutions to 
acrve i!i a conventional school. Even the experienced teacher, when 
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transferring from one .school to another, often finds it necessary to 
make substantial realignments in teaching style. If we could 
rearrange teacher training programs so that teachefs in training 
spent more time with live children and less with print inked on 
textbook pages, schooling would impro\e markedly. Until the 
degree of direct experience is increased, the lessons learned' in the 
real world will conthnie to be far more consequential than those 
learned, before the fact, in colleges and universities. 

Teacher Renewal and New Pedagogical Skills 

Since the effort to discover better methods of education will be 
sustained during the foreseeable future, the need for teacher renewal 
and for the acquisition of new pedagogical skills will be endless. 
We might rely upon an orderl) e\olution through which each gener- 
ation of teachers, through a gradual erosion of custom, becomes 
more accomplished than the last. But in the 35 or so years of- a 
teachers professional life a vast number of children's lives are influ- 
enced. Ilenee, to wait until inferior practices die a natural death, 
is to cheat thousands of young people out of what they might 
otherwise have had. 

Teachers are human, thus the> reflect the full range of human 
personality. Some are authoritarian while others are permissive; 
some are self-actuali/ing and some self-defeating; many live rela- 
tively stable lives and man\ are trapped in circumstances that beget 
constant anxiety. In \iew of these difl^erences, it is little short of 
folly to presume that the same professional development experiences 
are appropriate for ever) teacher. Moreover, not only are teachers 
inherently different but the> also change differently: much as in 
the case of the students they teach, there are slow and fast learners, 
inductive and deductive thinkers, and predispositions toward struc- 
tured and unstructured learning condijtipns. In short, the need to 
individualize learning is no less impoVtlmt with teachers than with 
children. 

Tlie inexorableness of societal change endlessly creates new 
educational priorities. A decade or two ago the schools began to 
stress heuristic learning and to explore the potential for personalizing 
instruction. A little later they launched courses on black culture. 
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drug .uldittion, .iiitl \ .ihic cLiiificitiou tu focus students* .ittcntioii 
on the soci.il problcins wliitli wcu' li.illiuarks the time. Siuiil.irly, 
the iii\eutioM of new teehnoK)gie.il .ipp.u.iti g.i\e rise to a fresh 
interest in niuUiniedi.i instruction. As these changes occurred, 
te.ichcis ic.idjusted theniseKes disp.ir.itel) . some mo\ing from old 
to new patterns more nipidl) .md/or more easil\ than others. 
Te.icher.s, in sum, arc no exception to an .mcient sociological caveat, 
the more r.ipid the clumge the gre.iter the \ariation in hmiian 
adjustment. 

It is perhaps pretentious to speak of an aitist teacher. Few 
practitioners in an\ ende.iNor e\er attain genuine artistry. To 
..issinne that gifted ped.igogiies can he made out of all those who 
work with childun in classiooms would he undue optimism. But 
e\en if complete success is unattain.ihle, nmch good could come 
from rc.iching tow.ud the go.il. E\er\ teacher ma) not hecome an 
artist, hut each can certainly grow more adept. 

The prohlem we confront is of se\eral parts. We nuist define 
the iittrihutcs of good iu-scr\ice educ.ition, plan the mechanics for 
its execution, and de\isc str.itegies tlnongh which the same opera- 
tional principles cm he deploved toward \arious purposes. An 
cffccti\c ti.iining experience, one respectmg the l.iws of behavioral 
change, cm be used for a \ariet\ of ends. The same principles 
of human ch.mge, for c.v.imple, cm he used either to increase or 
decrease .i teachei s reli.iiice upon the textbook. Our time knows 
onl\ too well, moreo\er. that to manipulate without due regard 
foi dcleteiions side cflec is cm be destructive. In matters of human 
growth, means and ends are inseparable. Ilmnanism and behav- 
iorism ha<e their own time, place, and special \irtues. The trick 
is to u.se them in a fitting wa\% at a fitting time. 

An efi"ecti\e s\stem of in-ser\ice education is one that permits 
teachcis togiow in their own wa) .md at their own pace. It respects 
the f.ict th.it whereas doctrin.iire training ser\es to reduce the 
individuals options, giowth ser\es to Increase them. While it ought 
not deprive* the teacher of the internal tensions which come from 
.mtononious self direction, it should be sufficientl) pointed to ensure 
that .limlcss floundering docs not result from scant structure. It must 
neithci seek to change beha\ ior v\ithout sinmltaneouslv changing 
the hc.irt nor to unfetter the imagination without at the same time 
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od'criiig proceduics In wliicli Licati\it\ can be made practical. It 
iiiiist instill a taste ^or niastei> and *i distaste for iiicptness. And, 
inipoit*intl), an effectiNe system nuist respect the exigencies of 
realit\. It Uiinnut be so costi) *is to he piohihiti\e, it cannot ignore 
the polic) constr*iints imposed npon *idministr*itors, it c*mnot add 
undnl) to the teachers alread\ heaw bnrdcn, it cannot be so 
nebnions as to lack ntilit) nor so prescriptive as to destroy indi- 
vichhility, and, perhaps abo\e all, it ninst not \iolate the teachers 
natnral bent. 

A Professional Growth Model 

The professional growth model I ha\e in mind involves three 
nuijor components, attitudes, pedagogic*il skills, and snbstantive 
knowledge. It is these elements which together conipiise the critical 
dimensions of in sen ice education. Bec*m.se they nsnally arc treated 
in disjnnction from one *inothei, or becMUse one is emphasized to 
the cAclnsion of the others, most conventional programs lack efficacy. 
After five )cars of experimental effort, in .some eighty schools scat- 
tered across the nation, I luive been persn*ided that tlu^ improvement 
of teaching can seldom be accomplished tlnough a quick fit. The 
acquisition of *i new device or the introduction of an adroit mancu- 
ver sometimes brings impressive results in a particular facet of the 
work But, .superior cniftsmanship in the overall spectrum of teach- 
ing c*m onlv be *ichieved over time, and only through painstaking 
and .svstematic effort. If we seek a total teacher rather than a 
specialist who c*m perfoim one limited function or another, attitudes, 
skills, *uid knowledge constitute the indispens*ible trinit). In order 
to integr*ite *i(fective *md cognitive learning, for example, a teacher 
must have an attitude of mind which .sponsors the inclination to 
value such integration, sufficient theoretical knowledge to undcr- 
sta^itl how the integration e*in occur, and the technical skills with 
which to execute the integration. - 

When a teacher is at work, whatever he or she does is inspired 
by the underlying attitudes toward self, student, subject, and the 
world at large. Attitudes-the piedi.sposition to behave in particular 
vvavs— *ire thus central to the entire teaching act. a skill will go 
unu.sed if the holder does not perceive it as worthwhile. Teachers, 
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like otliei huiiiaiii), operate within their own behef stems. Tlie 
teacher with ultra-conservatiNe pohtical behefs is not hkely to be 
knowledgeable, much less toleiant, of the social concerns of radical 
\outh. llie teacher who perceive.^ his or her role to be that of 
helping children de\elop healthv self-conccpts, will acquire a 
difl'erent set of habits and skills than the one who regards his or 
her primar) task as that of dispensing factual information. A teacher, 
unfamiliar with the cultural rituals of ghetto life, may act out atti- 
tudes which have been nurtured b) longstanding misconceptions. 
In turn, such attitudes ma) mitigate against an) desire to master 
skills which are crucial to working with deprived children. 

What is needed, then, is an organizational scheme that will 
provide for continuous and comprehensive teacher growth. By this 
1 do not mean to impl) that good teaching necessarily must follow 
a recipe or that a gi\en training activit) will under all conditions 
represent the best method of extending mastery. *'Great teachers 
achieve their greatness in different ways. Some are warm, com- 
passionate human beings able to reach deeply into their students* 
emotional li\es. Others, superb actors, use improvisation and drama 
to achie\e their ends. Still others are charismatic and persuasive, 
capable ol literall) selling their intellectual wares to their students. 

Artistr) comes in •aried shapes, as well as from diverse talents, 
and the tc^sk of retraining is not to remake the teacher according 
to a predetermined mold, but rather to capitalize upon the natural 
attributes which exist. Just as the physician must qualify the use 
of a drug, e\en, within the range of standard practice, use a drug 
in wa)s that are appropriate for a particular individual, so must 
we make allowances for exceptions to standard practice in teaching. 
Human indi\ idualit) prosciibes a universal prescription for teaching. 
We can, of course, formalize instructional technique and thus avoid 
the dangers of misused autonom), but in so doing we also nullify 
the miracle of human \ariation and decimate natural style. 

If we are to help teachers deepen perceptions of child and 
subject, increase their sensiti\ity to the nuances of the classroom, 
and sharpen their sense of role and purpose, we must design, test, 
cUid install improvement acti\ities that have been organized accord- 
ing to some sort of system. Such a s)stem must satisfy a number 
of minimal conditions. To give teachers a repertor) of generally 
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useful skills it must lociis on specific teaching tasks and on the 
clasMOoni situations in which the) hahituall) oecur. It nuist utilize 
clc\clo|)uiental txeixiscs aimed at a particular goal, it must offer 
cunuilati\e piactiee in developing t^ehnieal skill, it must faniiliari/.e 
teachers with de\iees that can he i yjd to diagnose student learning 
needs, and, at the same time, enahle them to recogni/e when an 
instructional technique is hest used in the classroom. 

Teaching is a complex husiness. Artist practitioners engage 
in a multiplicit) of tactics, The> t[uestion and respond, S)nthesize 
and augment, explain and inteipiet, stimulate, and control, They^ 
use one collection of teehniiiues to intioduce a lesson and another (o 
.togjiinate it. They select learning ohjecti\es, pursue them through a 
seciuence of opeiations, and assess their results. It follows, there- 
fore, that a s)stem of piofcssional development must lend itself to an 
equall) hroad range of skills. To be efficient, however, it must 
separate these skills and deal with a piece at a time before the 
\arious techniques m incorporated into a performance gestalt. 

If, illustrati\el), we wished to train a master chef, we might 
begin with the preparation of soups, turn next to salads, and then 
work with one meat dish after another. We would also, in the 
process, teach the apprentice a number of basic competencies: 
parboiling, sauteing, coddling, and so on. Later, we probably would 
wish to help him or her mastt;r a number of basic sauces each of 
which could be used in a limitless variety of dishes. So it is with 
teaching. The skills of the craft must be acquired independently 
and the training s)stem must, therefore, consist of specific training 
units which accomplish specific purposes. Once integrated, these 
capabilities enable teachers to become adept at the standard peda- 
gogical operations, diagnosing learning difficulties, individualizing 
assignments, reinforcing basic concepts, and so on. To be efficacious, 
the training units will need to be constructed in accordance with 
the classroom practices, refined through trial and error, and tested 
in practical conte.vts. 

Some critics ha\e contended that planned growth of this sort 
is manipulative and an impediment to indivulualit). The viewpoint 
is hard to understand for training need not be antagonistic to 
creativity or artistr). The .skillful chef, to u.se an earlier example, 
is neither weakened b) piactice nor hampered by functional prin- 
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ciplcs. In point of fact, the niastcMj of tcclinical skills increases 
rather than decreases the piactitioners' flexibility, .In short, the 
abilil) to apconiphsh a purpose in one Joes not preclude the 
use of allernatix'e ways. 

Factors in Good Teaching 

M\ own researcli, pursued o\er the combC of .se\eral years, 
suggests that there are four critical factors in good teaching per- 
formance, eacli of^which can he improved dirmigli planned inter- 
ventions: 

The teacher's sense of purpose 

The teacher s perception of children ' 
Tiie teaeher s knowledge of subject 
The teacher s mastery of technicjue. 

Role perspective and teaching values are of great significance 
because, more than anv thing else, the) determine how the teacaer 
will function in the cKissroom. Consider the following lesson assign- 
ments, and their c*t)rresponding teacher ratioiiales, taken randomly 
from schools around the country: 

Assignment: Memorize the capitals of the 50 states. 
Reason. TJic information is useful and memorizing is good self- 
disciplitie^ 

Assignment. Learn to spell correetlv 100 basic vocabulary .vords. 
Reason. Our principal helieics that correct spelling is siimbolic 
of an educated person. 

Assignment: Become a good kickball player. 
Reason. Physical games are healthful and develop a com- 
petitive spirit. 

Assignment. Write ti composition telling about the problems in life 
that worry you. 

Reason: Children must learn to understand and cope with 
their anxieties. 

Assignment. Read five newspapci *nticles about drug addiction. 
Reason, Parents want their children informed about current 
social problems, 

v. 
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Assignment: Stuck the textbook chapters on Greek civihzation. 
Reason. The course outline states that knowing Jnstonj enables 
students to he cultured 

These six examples t\pif) the extraordinary \ariation in teach- 
ers* opinions regarding the purpose of schooling. If, for example, 
the teacher considers his or lier mission to he that of imparting 
information, there likely will be a great deal of lecturing and 
te-^.chcr-talk. If, on the other hand, the role is perceived as that 
of stimulating imagination oi helping pupils to leain for themselves, 
there norjmll) is nioie emphasis on pioblem defining and problem 
solving. Innovators, alas, ha\e too seldom Te^^gnized that a good 
many educational programs of undeniable qu<ilit) have gone afoul 
simply because they required an altitude toward teaching that was 
incongruent with tb.e teacher s sense of puipose. Ilence, a powerful 
system of teacher professional growth must, at the outset, reckon 
with the individuals personal conception of teaching.' Like all 
other workers, teachers luue biases and predispositions which often 
can constrain their effecti\eness. They come to teaching as adults, 
having amassed a considerable amount of human experience. 
Assimilated in their particular attiftldinal structures, this experience, 
whether good or bad, healthful or unliealthful, is perforce actualized 
in their teaching. Thus, where a teacher s values and belief diminish 
performance, professional growth is primarily a matter of altering 
entrenched convictions, if this is possible. 

The second critical factor in good teaching performance is the 
teacher's perception of children: Classroom learning also suffers 
when the teachers perception of iiie child is faulty. Children not 
only \'ary in their capacities, their learning modes, and their per- 
sonalities^ but their ps)chological needs too are often dissimilar. 
The usefulness of an cncountei bet\vcen teacher and child invariably 
hangs on, the degree of correctness with which one "reads" the 
other. A kind of cultural dissonance, for example, is common avhen 
a middle-class teacher works with a lower-class child: each tends 
to see the world somewhat differently. Such misperceptions, more- 
over, frequently go be)ond differences in social values. Adulthood 
and childhood are different universes, and to win the empathy, 
trust, and affection of his or her student, the teacher must re-enter 
the space of childhood or adolescence, while keeping one foot in his 
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or hei own adult galax). To tcaeli eoinpeteiitl) , but without feeling, 
is to Sft lousf an alclicni) that distills learning into drudgery. This, 
of course, is nut to ^eiogatc intellectnalisui. the student must master 
science, niathcmaties, or liistor), but the process— even if it entails 
hard work— need not engender either suffering or boredom. 

We cannot, of course, force love. Not e\xMi the Testament is 
so optimistic. But, if teachers cannot will themselves to lovC stu- 
dents, thc\ can at least learn to act lovingly, to be kind, charitable, 
and understanding of their ehaiges. Compassion and competence 
arc by no means incompatible. 

We found, in our experimental in-service programs, two basic 
sources of pciceptual error, fust, teachers ficcjuentl) lack familiarity 
with the life st)les of different subcultures, and, second, children 
and teachers often entei the classroom with conflicting behefs about 
what is important'and uninipoitant in life. There arc black children 
in Miami who have vet to set foot on its beaches, Puerto Ricans in 
New York who will ne\er walk on Park Avenue, and while teachers 
commuting to black sehooLs in San Francisco who have almost no 
conception of the lifest)le inside a ghetto apartment. Unless teacli- 
ers are aware of the society's di\ergent parts they can neither be 
trul) rcspoiisi\e to their students nor accomplish the vital mission 
of inducing acceptance of cultural pluralism. The more worldly the 
teacher-worldl) in the .sense of .i^iformed .social sophistication— 
the more probtd;le the teaching will, have vitality and excitement. 

In this second major target of teacher profes.sional growth is 
the problem of reducing inferential errors. As teachers teach, 
appropriate pedagogical "moves** nuist be inferred from student 
behaviur. Judging tlic subtleties of the teaching-learning act, how- 
ever, is a trick) matter. Teachers make inferential errors because 
of personal prejudice, because they respond to the wrong clues or 
misinterpret. the right ones, or simpl} becan.se they fail to recognize , 
the clues as the) become manifest. A childs silence, as a case in 
point, may not mean sullenncss or indifference. A teacher may 
assume that the articulate child is learning and the inarticulate one 
is not. In truth, however, verbal facility is not an accurate index 
of learning. 

To cite another illustration, children iearn early in their school 
careers to camouflage their feelings. Even the dullest of lads .soon 
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recognizes that it is both chs\ and LV^sential to wear an attentive 
look, and that boredom can be alleviated bv (juiet excursions into 
" fantasy as a drear\ lesson pokes along. And teachers, it might be 
added, cooperate in the decej^tion with astonij^hing gullibility: 
The problems of discipline being what they are, 'it is easy to be 
put off by an attenti\e countenance or an engrossed expression. 
The sec-ond component in the s>stem has to do with sharpening the 
teachers knowledge of his or her clients, judgmental errors can be 
reduced through practice in anal>sis, the capacity to infer correctly 
can'bo enlarged through exercise, attitudes regarding educational 
purpose can be modified through insight-beaiing experiencci.. and 
social awareness can be enhanced b) a deeper orientation to ilxe 
childyj personal out-of-school world. 

The third critical element in a s)stem of professional growth 
involves the icacher s knowledge of the intellectual concepts and . 
processes to' be taught. ^lUhe present way of things an elementary 
sciiool teacher must, as^ rule, teach from Jive to ten different 
subjects. Instruction is usualK carried on in science, history, mathe- 
matics, miiiiic, English, go\ernment, health, and so on. Under such 
a load, it is scarcely possible hv teachers to be well-grounded in all 
of their siibject matter, HopefulK, we will soon begin to initiate 
stalfing procedures and use technology which ease tlie teachers 
burden. From the standpoint of professional competence, nonethe- 
less> reducing the number of areas in which the teacher must be • 
knowledgeable also .reduces the required scope of staff development 
programs. Until theve is a greater concentration, most teachers 
are destined to deal with at least so.ne of their teaching material in 
rather superficial ways. 

There is a considerable difference between the kind of teaching 
that goes on when teachers have an intimate acquaintance with the 
content of the lesson and when the acquaintance is only peripheral. 
When teachers are genuinely knowledgeable, when they know their 
subject well enough to discriminate between the seminal ideas and 
the secondary matter, when they can go beyond what is in the 
textbook, the quality of the pedagogy becomes extraordinarily 
impressive. For it is only when a teacher has a consummate grasp of, 
say, arithmetic, physics, or history that thejr meaning can be turned . 
outward and brought to bear upon the learner s personal experience. 
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Relevant} lies less in the inherent nature uf \. subject than in its 
relationship to the childs frame of refercnee. In the hands of a 
skillful teaeher, poetr\ can be taught with suceess and profit to 
ghetto children. . ^ 

We have now begun to recognj/c, moreover, that how some- 
thing is learned can be fulK^as Jmportant as what is learned. There 
are, in slioit, intellectual piocesses-pitKessco of universal usefulness 
. -through whiclyMie can leain the principle of suppi) and demand, 
the laws of gia\it\', or the consequences of social violence. Since 
these processes aie valuable coin in their own right, they ought 
proper l\ to I . au integral patt of instruction. But if the teachers 
knowledge is scant, teaching tic intellectual methods incorporated 
in a discipline becomes virt\iall) impossible. 

Finally, there is a need in a professional growth system for a 
component which provides foi the systematic master) of technique 
and the acquisition of classioom management skills, A child can be 
taught to spell in man\ wa}s, antl while no one way always is best, 
some methods clearly are better than, others. And, as we continue 
to learn more about the teaching of spelling, new procedures and 
materials become available. Thus a sustained effort to improve 
teaching skill is critical on two counts: first, there are no known 
limits to tlie tiegree of adeptncss a practitioner can achieve, and 
second, as new de\icrs arc invented it confinuall) beconics neces- 
sary for tha teacher to exchange Q\d practices for new. 

To suiu up matter,s, then, four elements— the teachers con- 
ception of^purpose, scnsiti\it) to students, grasp of subject matter, 
and basic ieperfor\ of teaching skills— aic the essence of an effective 
professional growth system, 

A system of this sort, ob\ iously, is not casil) achieved. Aside 
from the restrictions of time and monc), the oigaui/ation probabl) 
must be tlevelopetl in piecemeal fashion, a step at a time. Nonethe- 
less, since teacher in-ser\icc education docs go on, in one form or 
another, and since snper\ isors dc\otc a considerable amount of their 
energies to the betterment of instruction, interested school districts 
can make massive stritlcs tow aid an ultimate s)stem b) cstablishnig 
long-range plans, and fitting ongoing acti\ itics into the o\erall 
design, 

• 
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.Much of Sergio\anni's rationale, in the previous chapter, is 
(lircctiv applieaHle. Supei\ision will iueieasinglv become a facili- 
tating rather than a directing role, teachers' mo.ti\ation'an(l coniniit- 
nient will become coiiespontlinglv more important, and the desire 
to grow and improve will, in turn, depend to a considerable extent 
on the degree of satisfaction teachers deri\e from their effcfrts. All 
of which is to suggest that the future needs careful tending: the 
lixpocracies of con\ention must be cjuc^tioned, the seductiveness of 
couNCnience must be resisted, the practitioners pride of craftsman- 
ship and purpose must be restored, and,. as in all of our other social 
institutions, the human capacity for legeneiation must be summoned 
to new heights. 
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Theodore Monolokes 



Possibly no otlier veliicle for improving instruction and the 
practice of teacliers in tho past decade liab received more attention 
and effort tlian wliat lias come to be known as the advisory system. 
The efforts to humanize and open up the schools that began in the 
late 60s have resulted in the appearance of a large number of pro- 
fessionals who do not view themselves as supei visors in the usual 
sense, but who are committed to aiding teachers to develop more 
effective educational programs for children. Some .of these advisors 
are employees of school districts who have been relieved of teaching 
duties to carry on advisory functions, while others work in schools 
but are employed by private agencies or universities. 

The development of groups of personnel available to help 
teachers has been accompanied by the establishment of many 
teacher centers which serve as support facilities for teachers. Tlie 
combination of people who act in classrooms in an advisory capacity 
and supporting teacher centers can be viewed as the advisory system. 
Both forms of service focus on teachers and their needs as areas 
of work. 

Support for Teacher Growth 

The advisory system differs from old style supervision in one 
very important way. It is based on the notion that teachers are 
very much concerned about improving their teaching and that they 
will do so provided the existence, of proper support conditions. In 
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tUiclitiuii, thi.s \ic\\ lioKU tluit tcMchci.s tire piufcsbiuiials with talent 
tind tibilit) that the) do not leqniie cueixiun or direction from 
dn outside authoiit\ to athiexe higli i|U*iht\ rebultb in their work. 
The «uKij)or\ \ie\\ places contiol of help to be Peeeived with the 
individutil teaehei and »Ls.sunie.s that he oi she will use, in a support 
s\steni, those elements tlhit are of most benefit at a given time. 

A seeond niajoi »issumption from which the advisory s)stem 
evolves is the \iew that the teacher is the core and heart of the 
instructional piogKim. Wheie othei orientations might hold that 
liighlv planned cmricuhnn schemes, ptick»iges, instructional mate- 
li.ils, or new oigani/ational pKms »irc the kc) to instructional qualit), 
this position regards the te»ichei to be centr<il and assumes that 
teachers who are glowing persoUtilK tind professionally, and who 
feel encouitigement to tr\ out ide»is in their work, will evolve sound 
and productive cduc»ition»il progr.mis. The advisorv svsteni, while 
using the classroom as a focus and vehicle, concerns itself with 
tiiding the tcMcher to move in those diiections which aic appropriate 
personally and professionally. 

The advisorv svstem also takes a long view of time in the 
education.il process. It assumes that real growth on the part of 
people is a geneitdl) slow evolution, and tluit direct efforts to bring 
about dramatic changes often result in a cosmetic effect. Advisors 
recognise tlhit the process is continuous, but not even-paced in terms 
of when steps are taken. There are periods of high activit) and 
periods of tissinnlation m which little tipptirent movement is taking 
pLice. Recognition of the time requirementi. in tcMcher development 
is a part of the total process. 

The advisor) s)stem has appeared as a consequence of two 
rekited conditions in both the United States and Great Britain. 
It litis iisutill), evolved in those school settings where the intention 
is to reform school piognims uither thtin to maintain them, and it 
luis jnust often occuned in those .ireas where the nature of reform 
luis been to create ckissroom progiams that tend to be less formal 
.md where teachers tire encouitiged to lessen relitUice on standard 
textbooks tind curriculums. In both the United States and Britain 
the giovvth of advisoiies Ikis ticcomptmied the development of open 
or informtil eductition. This fonn of education places heav) respon- 
sibilit) on the tcticher to crctite ti productive learning environment 
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through use of a wide \arieU of icsourccs, acti\itic'b, and materials. 
It also requires Hiodificatiou of the use of time and spaee in a class- 
room, and changes in teacher st)le as inci eased amounts of inter- 
action with childieu must take place ni an indi\idual oi small group 
setting. Shifting the heart of the progiam from external structures 
to the teacher makes necessar\ the existence of some form of 
teacher support in carrying out this inci eased lesponsibilit) . Though 
the ad\isor\ s\stem has its origins in informal education, as a con- 
ceptuali/ation of supervision it can be readil) adapted to other 
approaches. 

Basic Advisory Functions 

The ad\isor\ s\stem has evolved rapidly and has taken many 
fornis« At this point there; is little standardization in advisor) 
practice. Advisors var) in theii relationships to schools and teachers 
and in expectancies placed on them b) employers and teacher- 
clients. All of this means that a wide array of practices can be 
observed under the heading called advisement. In spite of this 
range of practices, there appear to be several basic functions com- 
mon to the w ork of adv isors. These ma) v ary from adv isor to adv isor 
in emphasis, but must be considered as basic to advisory func- 
tioning. 

1. The advisor as scad planter and extender: The discussion 
of advisor) work up to this point might lead to the conclusion that 
advisors pla) a relativel) passive role of being available to help 
teachers who make specific requests. Advisors do spend a consider- 
able amount of their time working with teachers on specific tasks, 
but the) also have an educational point of view and instructional 
goals which the) seek to see implemented. The process the) use in 
accomplishing their goals is to be helpful, but at the same time to 
deal in ideas and suggestions which the teacher ma) initiall) accept 
or reject. At its best the helping relationship which the advisor 
carries on also contains a dialogue between two professionals. They 
discuss intentions, idclitify problems, and weigh alternatives as part 
of an ongoing discussion. It is true that advisors might not see their 
ideas initiall) accepted or implemented, but this is part of the 
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smliug process. Tiint', interaction, and an c\olving situation often 
lead to eventual acceptance and iniplcnieiitation. 

The teacher who initiall\ approaches the advisor for help witli 
organizing interest centers in a fourth grade might have only the 
physical reorganization as an initial goal and nia\ not ha\e thought 
of the implications of this step in terms of |)rogram, use of time, 
and other factors. Th'» teacher ma\ oiil) want to use interest centers 
as attractive supplements to the legulai piogiam after children have, 
finished assigned work in texts and workbooks. The advisor will 
|)rol)al)ly help the teacher organize these centers under the condi- 
tions specified, hut during the process of helping will plant seeds 
through pointing out or demonstrating the \alue of center activities 
in substituting for some of the recjuired textbook work, and of 
suggesting ways that time might be used more effectively. There 
is no guarantee that the teacher will accept these ideas initially or 
ever, but the possibililx is increased as the relationship continues, 
and the teacher begins to see the potential of the centers which 
now exist. ^ , 

It may well be that stinmlathig and extending the thinking of 
teachers about wa\s of improving their work 1s at the heart of 
positive advisorv functioning. Without mature goals on the part 
of advisors and a willingness to engage the teacher in thinking 
about next steps, the work of the advisor is one of blind technical 
engineering, and can be an aimless activity. 

2, The (uli isor as technical helper, A major portion of the time 
that advisors spend with teachers is in the technical domain. They 
deal with questions about individualizing instruction in reading, 
keeping records in <i decentralized classroom, stimulating creative 
writing on the part of children, or provisioning a science interest 
center with productive and worthwhile activities. Advisors deal 
with these concerns in a variety of ways. They often serve as a 
source of specific ideas and activities. The\ sometimes plan with 
teachers new activities or instructional units and then actually work 
alongside the teacher in the classroom to help implement these 
plans Advisors also demonstrate techniques or activities with chil- 
dren and allow the teacher to observe and critique the episode or 
episodes. Thev sometimes offer teachers feedback through visits to 
classrooms followed In conferences. The emphasis is not to do for 
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the teacher, but to be a vesoiiicc and aid. Always the intent of the 
ad\isor is to work toward the strengthening and growth of inde- 
pendence on the part of the teacher. 

An important factor in the technical dimension is that of the 
competence and credihilit) of the advisor. If the ad\isor is to 
establish a relationship with teachers that is nnitnall) productive, 
the adxisor must be \iewed as interested in helping and able to 
help. This does not mean that ad\isors should be able to do any- 
thing that teachers ask, but that the) should make clear what they 
are able to help with, and be willing to help the teacher find other 
sources of support when the ad\isor cannot help. So the advisor, 
while personall) helping in the classroom work of the teacher, may 
also be a broker who identifies .md obtains additional resources. 

3. The adiisor as a personal support person. Advisors may vary 
in tlie technical help thc\ bring to teachers and in the educational 
point of \iew the) express, but iniplicitan theadvisoi*) relationship is 
that the ad\isor will be an interested and supportive person. In some 
classrooms, providing pcisonal support ma) be the most important 
function advisors carr) on with teachers. There may be limited 
need for atlvisorv help in the seed planting and technical areas, but 
real need for a fricndiv all) with wliom to talk, share problems, and 
receive positive encouragement. For many teachers, growth and 
development in professional practices carries with it risk. There 
is no assurance that efforts will succeed. The availability of an inter- 
ested and concerned peison, who is at least ps)chologically willing 
to share the risks with the teacher is an important ingredient in the 
growth process. 

Advisors suppoit teachers, from a psychological standpoint, in 
a variet) of vva)s. Their mere presence indicates interest and con- 
cern. Their availabilit) when needed is important, as are the areas 
thev choose to di.scu.ss and what the) actually say. It is not that the 
advisor succeeds so much b) lavish praise, but through concerned 
action. 

4. The advisor as expediter, Ver) often the work of the advisor 
involves helping the teacher in just getting the job done. Institutions 
have policies and procedures which are developed to allow for 
smooth operations, but the) often do more. They can also act as 
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iinpoJiiiKiiLs ti) cluingt and moJificis uf existing instructional pro- 
grams Tlu' prol)Knis of obtaining niatciials wliidi .irc not usuall) 
purchased In a sciiool tlistiict c.ui he .i si/.il)le ro.alhlock. Rearrang- 
ing tiiiic schcJi.lcs. placing a lug in a ci.issiooni, hanging a mobile, 
using the coiiiJoi, oi hniKling shelves in the classroom e.m in man) 
instances he Lontiarj tu estahlisheJ policies. Often what ma) appear 
to outsiders to he minoi lestiictions cm act .is a hindrance to teach- 
ers, and some will just give up rather than fight the \vsteni." 

Advisors, wiio encourage te.ichers to tr\ new ideas, often find 
themseKes in a position of having to assist the teacher in seeing 
these through. In the cai^e of different m.iterials it cm mean knowing 
how to push a rei|uisition through (luickl) so that there will not he 
the usual six months wait foi arrival. It can also mean knowing 
where to l)Oru)w mateiials inmiedi.itel) for the teacher to test and 
use. It sometimes means interceding with a higher authoiity to 
obtain permission to bend a policy or two. 

Ad\i.sors, who wish to encourage change and development, 
cannot a\oid taking icsponsibilit\ foi seeing the job through when 
institutional diffiLulties aiise. Tlic pitfall for the ad\isor is to accom- 
plish this without appealing to be bent on destro)ing the whole 
framework of rules and icgulations which go\ern schools. This 
impressiiHi can lead to lo.ss of credibilit) with the administrative 
staff. 

5. The acliisoi' as informant and communication stimulator. 
Teaclicis, often In the nature of their work, lead insulated profes- 
sional li\es, which m.ikes it \er) difficult for them to be aware of 
piactices diffcient from their own that might be useful. They also 
ha\e difficult) knowing about teachers who are attempting to 
achie\e .some of the same goals. A part of the functioning of an 
advisoi is in helping teachers know what othei colleagues might be 
doing, and of helping tctichcis est.iblish connnunication networks. 
Adv isors use ti \tuict\ of tecimiijues in acconiplisliing this function. 
The) cm spiead good idcis tind pi.ictiees b) visiting with teachers 
with whom the) woik .ibout uni((ue .icti\ities in other rooms they 
\isit. The) lau .sometimes .issist teachers in obtaining released time 
to \isit wthei ckissiooms. Advisois also make it po.ssible for teachers 
ti) lonnnimictite td)out common concerns. Periodic after-.school 
sessions for purposes of ci eating a social atmosphere in which 
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discussion *iik1 coiit*icl c*iii l)cgiii, oi meetings focused on a topic of 
conccMii to all who aic invited can be useful. These can he in 
addition to woikshops oi ictie*its which ad\isors can sometimes 
iiiitiate. 

The role of infoiiiKint *ind stimulator of communications is 
part of a process wherein the ad\isor attempts to broaden the 
number of resources and contacts a\ailable to the indi\ idual teacher, 
as well as to broaden indi\idu*il professional horizons. To the extent 
that this is accomplished, the teachers growth is influenced and 
dependence on the ad\ isor is »issumed to be lessened. An aina in 
advisement should be a tlumging relationship with individual 
teachers o\er time. As teachers succeed in their work and find 
coll Ctigucs who shtire inteiests, the) continue to welcome the advisor 
as a friendl) tind concerned co-worker, but use this person in less 
dependent wavs. The\ ha\e de\ eloped a good deal of direction of 
their own and ha\e other sources of input and support. 

Conditions Affecting Advisory Functions 

Advisors work in a \ariety of school settings. Much of what 
the} accomplish depends on what the) bring tc their work in tenns 
of background, eneig), and personalit) characteristics, but In some 
eases high ciualifitations ma) not be enough for success. Sometimes 
ad\isors will ha\e limited success in .some situations because of 
conditions o\er which the) ha\e little control. The nature of advise- 
ment and the Kick of positional clout or authorit) limit the advisors 
potential for dircLtIv changing conditions. It is therefore important 
to recogni/e situ*itional factors that are neces.sar) for advisors to 
work effectively. 

1. Interested and supportive administrators. Principals and 
other administrati\e personnel can have a large effect on the possi- 
bilit) for adxisors successfull) affecting teacher growth. A good 
deal of power to affect the profe.s.sional li\es of teachers resides in 
the adminislrati\e area. Piincipals can act to expedite and support 
the efforts of advisors or can ver\ quietl) nullify what they are 
doing through withdrawal of .support. This can happen in situations 
where the ad\isor is *m outsider who is, .sent to die school by liigher 
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aulliolit}. Otlcii the atKisor is viewed as a threat, as one who is 
working on goals whieh the prinei[)al does not accept. 

It ina) l)e that if the work of tlie advisor is to be successful, 
InuKliug le\el adniinistiatv)is will neetl to he in\oKed in the selec- 
tion of atlvisois tind to he ni *igieenient with work to be accom- 
plished from the outset. Advisors need to woik with and not around 
administrative personnel. It is often \ei) eas\ for the advisor to 
see the principal as obstructing progiess and to attempt to deal 
with teachers while ignoiing the piincipal. This usuall) results in 
a rea5)Signed advisor. 

2. An atmosphere which encourages teacher growth: There 
d\L schools wheie the piinMiv function of teachers is to implement 
the curiieulum tis laid di)wn. Curiicuhnn plmning, in these situa- 
tions, presciibes which textbooks aie to be used in e<ich curricular 
area, and there is »i strong emphasis on seeing to it that books ha\c 
been covered h\ the end of the \ear. In such .schools education is 
equated with books finished. Though few schools are this prescrip- 
tive and restrictive in teims of what teachers might do in their 
own cla.s,siooms, theie aie f»ictois in .school climate that sometimes 
cjuite subtK lestiict tctichers fiom feeling that the) can try new 
ideas and ways of teaching children. 

Advisors can be most u.seful in situations where there is an 
inteiest in .seeing the staff develop it.self and where there is an 
openness to new tind possiblv different ideas. In situations where 
this sort of cliuKite exists the need foi tin advi.sor is ahead) apparent 
before he oi she tirrivcs antl rather than having to establish a need 
fdr services the advi.sor is put to work by teachers immediately. 
This nitiv appe»n to be tin ideal situation tmd realit) probably is 
soniewheie between it tind the highl) prescriptive school, but there 
is no tivoiding tlie ftict that advi.sors are not magicians who can 
UKike ovei .schools vvheie potential for change does not exist. School 
distiicts consideiing gt tting on the tidvi.sor) bandvVtigon niight well 
extimine conditions within the .schools to determine if an appro- 
pritite clinitite foi cluuigc exists before expending large amounts of 
money. 

3. Time, provided for advisement: Another factor whicli 
affects potentitd fur success of advi.sors is the opportunit) provided 
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lor thorn lo actually work with teachers in classrooms. This factor 
is StrongK' related to the ratio of advisors to teachers in a given 
situation.' Tliere is no dcfiniti\e formula for establishing an effective 
advisory system. Experience and tradition of autonomv of teachers, 
the aims of advisement, and the nature of practices to be undertaken 
will all affect this decision. It should be apparent though that the 
decision will affect just what a single advisor can accomplish. If 
wo seek a good deal of personal contact and availability to help 
teachcis, then the number of teachers should be quite small, 
possibly not e\-cecding 25. If we seek more structured advisement 
and less frequency of contact, it might be larger. At some point, 
though, the expenditure of funds for advisors becomes a waste of 
money.' When a district with 300 teachers employs one advisor, this 
will likely limit the advisor to connnimicating through periodic 
memoranda containing a few ideas, and some large group work- 
shops. That sort of process does not seem to differ much from the 
traditional supervision which presently exists in many school sys- 
tems, except that labels have been changed. 

It should also be recognized in making decisions of this sort 
that all teachers within an advisor's assigned responsibility area will 
not make use of the advisor at the same time. New teachers and 
exiXTieneed teachers working on specific problems might make high 
use of advisors. Use will shift as problems are solved and relation- 
ships with other teachers are established. The number of t^ffchers 
an advisor is assigned can be significantly larger than the number 
the advisor will be intensively dealing with at any one time. The 
major concern in this area is that adv isors be able to deliver on the 
promise that their existence in a school district implies. 

Teacher Centers and Advisories 

Up to this point much of the discussion about advisory func- 
tioning has dealt with the work of individual advisors and their 
responsibilities in relationship to teachers. The emphasis given to 
the advisor grows out of a strong conviction that the focal point for 
supporting teacher development must be the classroom and that 
delivering support rcfiuires the eflbrts of individual professionals. 
Teacher centers have evolved over this recent period with many 
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of tilt* b.imc intentions of acKisois who work in schools directly. 
The) .ire siniil.ii in th.it the) aim to snpport teacher growth and 
change. The) pro\ide a place where teachers can come to seek 
.id\iee, ni.iterials, eonnnuiiieate with colliagucs, .md work on 
problems. Ide.ilK .i tot.il ad\isor) s)stem has both elements present. 
It h.is peisonnel'who .ire .ible to work directl) with teachers and a 
f.icilitv where te.ichers cm come for a Nariet) of ser\ices. In many 
situations .id\ it^ors work out of .i teacher center, using its materials 
.md otbei staff in their dail) work, an^d ser\ing as teacher center 
consultants in .ifter-school sessions and. on week ends. In some 
wavs the teacher center can be \iewed as a b.ickup and support 
sNsteni for the .uKisor who cm use its resources and direct them 
to teachers. 

The situ.ition with regard to teacher centers is \ ery much like 
roles pl.ived b) ad\isors. There is no clear map or blueprint at this 
tune witli reg.ird to wli.it teacher centers do. A teacher center can 
be m.ni) things. It can be an .ictual facility in a building or school 
or it can be the n.ime of a group of people who wish to help 
teachers. It is nu)st often a stor.ige center for all sorts of instnic- 
tion.il raw m.iteri.ils, as well as connnercially prepared materials. 
It often h.is worksliop sp.iee and equipment Uiat teachers can use 
to construct materi.ils of their ow n. It also might have rooms where 
teachers can meet. It can be a place with unstructured activities 
that teachers aie free to \i.sit^^nd use, but more often it offers a 
eombhiatiun of fiee use with some scheduled activities such as mini- 
eouises and woiLsliops. Often these .activities are topic orierited 
and w ill focus on helping teachers learn a specific technique. 

Some sessions are directed at cultural enrichment. Some 
teacher centers h.i\.e established relationships with nearby univer- 
sities and offer gi.idu.ite credit to teachers p.uticipating in some of 
their .icti>ities. In essence teacher centers have a mission which 
nnoKcs teachei suppoit. Within limitations of budget they attempt 
to dehvei seivices which tcichers find useful. Because p.uticipation 
.md use of teacher centers is purely a voluntary act on the part of 
teachers, the survival .md growth of the center requires that it 
.ittempt to meet piactical felt needs of teachers. This characteristic 
IS p.ut of the pioniise .md problem of te.icher centers. There is no 
c|uestion tliat te.ichers for too long have lacked the services which 
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traclitM' cchUmJ) can piovicKs hut it is also [vuv that tlicsc centers 
cannot poSbihK he all things to all teachers, and often the\ arc 
poreci\ecl as falling short on the promise offered. 

It is of inteicst to note the lelationship between teachei centers 
and stalf ad\ isoi\ sen ices pio\itled thiough advisors. B\ and large 
nian\ groups which have staitetl In pioviding ad\isor\ scr\ices to 
teachers ha\e found that a facilit) was necessar\ to full) pro\idc 
for teacher needs, and the con\erse has heeai true as well. Groups 
which ha\e staited In founding teacher centers ha\e often discov- 
ered thc\ nuist extend sci vices thiough an ad\isory function in dic 
schools. It appeals that these two entities are \ei\ closel) related 
and in fact do eompleniciit each other operationally. 

Tcaclici centeis have clearK e\ol\ed from the same group of 

atois who wi.shcd to tiansfoim the schools through ad\iscmcnt. 
Initiall) the idea and vision canic largely from the example of 
British tcachci ccntcis woiking to support teachers who were under- 
taking informal and acti\it\ based piograms. American teacher 
/ centers initialK tended tooflu tcaclicis ways foi introducing activi- 
ties and coiiciete materials into classrooms. Stress was placed on 
helping teachcu create manipulative mateiials for mathematics, a 
\ariety of ciaft activities, wiitiiig activities, and the like. With the 
passing of time the tcachci center has e\ol\cd into a broader con- 
ception in this country. It has departed from a strictly activity 
centered oiicntation and has become more broadly concerned with 
educational and'histiuctional iinpio\cments thiough a.ssistiiig teach- 
ers. Though main acti\ities and crafts are still found in such 
centeis, those which aie opeiated by school districts tend to reflect 
school district concerns and will include man) standardized mate- 
rials and often icflect a more formal program. As happens with 
many terms which become popular in American education, the 
teacher center is now a label which can mean just about anything. 

In spite of their seeming popularit), teacher centers arc not 
without problems. Main of them in the piivate and public sectors 
sufler from lack of monc) on a continuing basis. At this early stage 
many tcachci centeis in both sectofs have been funded h) grants 
obtained from go\cinincntal agencies or private foundations. Some 
in the private scctoi icl) on short term contracts with school dis- 
tricts or even teacher contributions for their existence. Teacher 
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coiUers wliicli aic opciated ln school districts lia\c generally been 
started with a "soft nioue/* base. It appears that the inseeurity 
of teacher c-enters from a financial standpoint does ha\e an effect 
onfheir o\erall (pialitN. It affects their abilitv to recrnit and retain 
high (pialitv staff, who are often nnwilling to commit themselves 
to a sitnation where the\ niight be nnemployed a vcar, hence. 
Financial insecurit\ also affects long lange planning and a develop- 
ing program owv time. Planning nmst first await the availability 
of rcsonrces. It wonid appear that a major next stage for teacher 
centers is to clearlv show their instrnctional \alne, so that they can 
become part of rcgnlar bndgeting b> pnblic, local, state, and fcdcn.l 
agencies. 

Another problem faced In teacher centers seems to be in the 
natnre of their conception. No matter where the facility is placed, 
in other than highl\ concentrated popnlation centers, tlie majority, 
of teachers who are to be served consider the teacher center to be 
too far away to be really nscfni. In spite of the appeal they hold 
for man\ edncators it appears that the ideal teacher center can only 
exist n the bnilding where the indi\idnal teacher is functioning. 
The 'act that teachers nmst travel some distance to make use of 
servi' e5 often limits the use made b) many teachers. Only those 
who ha\e specific concerns and are in need of help will make die 
effort It would appear that one future possibilit) in solving this 
problem is' that» as schools become depopulated as a consequence of 
lower birth rates, empt\ classrooms in some schools might be devel- 
oped as satellite or mini teacher centers. Work space and avail- 
ability of materials would be a beginning. 

Another problem that has accompanied the development of 
teacher centers 'is. the tpicstion of operational control. In theory ut 
appears to make sense that teachers who are to receive services 
should control the teacher center through an elected board whicii 
coukl \oicc concerns of teachers and have a hand in developing 
programs reflecting teacher needs. Unfortunatel) few feaeher 
centtMs ha\e this sort of operational control. Teacher centers are 
presentl}, controlled b) school boards, educational project directors, 
iniiversities^ and pri\ate indi\iduals. Some of Miese have teacher 
ad\isor\ boards, but this exists ^too infrequcnti). If the teacher 
center mo\emcnt is to live up to its potential and in fact reflect 
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a pliilosopli) of adJassiug tcachci needs, there need to b"c a 
strong move for tu*iclieis to hceonie more eentralK invoked in 
deeision making ahont t.heir operation. 

0\er-p()pnlaritv m.iv also be* 'a* present problem for the idea 
of teaelier centers. As was pointed ont ab6\e, the. term is heav ily 
ONCruscd and can mean almost an\ thing toda). Xho number of 
teacher eenteis spawned in the p^ist few \ears has been most impres- 
sive. The. problem with lliis. proliferation is that in ^ome areas 
teacher centers are in direct competition with each ot|ier for the 
opportunity to ser\e the same pojxn'lation of teachers. In a period of 
tight funding it appeals that this condition cannot e.xistior too long. 
A natural shaking down of teacher venters will occifr. Hopefully 
the best and niost usefuPwill Jturvive. 

The It^aclier center concept is sti piacliciil and. useful a notion 
that it sho(ddsm\i\e and develop in the geneial mi.\ of x»tfucaiiorr.il 
services yroyided for teachers. Tlieii tactual survival, how,e\er, will 
Depend 6u /he, e.xtent teacheis find .them ti) be functiunall) useful 
and schoohofficials see them serving purposes congruent with those 
ofthe/s6h(/ols.// ' ' ■ * . ^ 



Conclusions About the Advisory System 

Ad(is^ries »md teacher (^enters arose priuiaril\ to ser\e teachers 
. attempting to change quite diamaticall) the form and substance. of 
their teaching. Ovei tiiiie the) have e\ol\ed and taken on. broader 
functions of teachci snppoit wbieli aie less tied to one educational 
viewpoint. ^ - ^ 

Advisories and teacliei centers leflect a nationwide effort which 
mav be unique in An^eiican educational hisfor). The effort i,s aimed 
at impio\ing edncationay'progiaiusjtlnough diiect work witli^ teach- 
eis and not through oigani/atI6ni{j or curricular schemes which are 
,Jeli\ered to teachers far impleijnj^ntation. |n^ a sense this effort is 
rc\olntionar\ tind (juitje potenl.i It imdonbtedl) meets a long term 
uud often e.xpieSscii need of tt^achers foi specific help. It increases 
teachci »mtonom\ tluougli a iV w jjcnse of professionalism (ind the 
powei which comes from pei^outil competence and knowledge. It 
affects the \cr\ structure of^fhe cdncation*il s)stenx b)*bringing to 
tcMcheis an inciLMscd numbci ()f *iltern*iti\es foi use in their class- 
rooms, and ufFerb teaeliers useful allies in the change process. 
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In ;i period of limited fiiMiiccs foi educMlion 1)0111 at the local 
and federal levels tlu fiitme of ad\ isorx .fmietions is inielear. Limi- 
tarJ'Mis and cnthack.s in the advi.sorv services conld come from the 
fact that they appear to he too costK, or that the form of education 
being pushed by officials in powci makes them unnecessarv. If the 
ennent trend toward highK stinctmcd instmctional packages and 
systems packages and the high ticgrce of inteiest in c()n)piiter basud 
edneation were to become the \\a\e of the future, then the need for 
the e\olying and autonomous professional woidd be lessened. There 
wonid be little need for advisors and teacher centers as tbey pres- 
(»Otly exist.- The futme of ad\ isoV\ .s\ stems will depend to a great 
extent on whether we feel that w'c can best educate the next 
generation In investing in people who are the educators, or on 
things which will control and prescribe for the educators. 
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Beyond Accountability 



Ernest R. House 



Behavioral ohjccti\es. Performance contracting. State assess- 
ment. Management b) objectives. Program planning and budget- 
ing. Conipetenc) -based education. Cost benefit anal) sis. National 
assessment. Performance certification. The ifst is long, seemingly 
endless. 

All these terms signal an attempt to apply a particular form of 
rationality-a peculiar form if )0u will-to the public schools. That 
this form of rationalit) is deeply embedded within the fabric of 
our thinking makes its assumptions seem "natural" and its conse- 
quences difficult to ascertain. All these terms represent renewed 
efforts to impose upon the schools a form of logic and activity which 
Sergiovanni earlier in this monograph labeled ''iieo-scientific 
management.'' 

Like classic "scientific managenieiit," this movement, according 
to Sergio\annij is also primaril) concerned with accountability, 
control, and efficiencv, but instead of this control being exercised 
through close facc-to-facc supervision, neo-scientific management 
has substituted impersonal technical control mechanisms like tests 
to ensure that the teacher s tasks are being performed successfully. 
Presumably the teachers tasks are analyzed in some detail and 
teachers are held responsible for these tasks; or else standards of 
performance are idenflfied, such as learning objectives for students, 
and teachers are held directlv responsible for the students* attaining 
these objectives. 

Increase of^Neo-Scientific Management 

The concern with such supervisory techniques has coincided 
with the increasing power of the federal and state governments 
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\is a \is tlic lucal scIkh)! sy.stcm. Butli tlic futlci\il <iik1 state goveni- 
iiifiits tire »ittcin[)tiiig to cxcTt inoic *ind inure aiitlioritv o\er local 
schools, tiHcl tlic'N liaw u'sortctl to the tcdini(|iics listed above in 
their struggle foi eoiitrul. In the [Mst, loe»il authorities have needed 
feu fonnaliml nieasnies of i)eiforniance^ and control since their 
access to the classroon'i was ininiediale. 

If a local tcachei were ha\ing trouble, tluit information would 
leak htick to the school board and school adniinistnition via unhappy 
parents and students. An aduiinistiator or supervisor could be 
dispatched to investigate the situation and to resolve it in some 
fashion. This s\steni of control operated on both formal and infor- 
UKil relationshii)s and there was little need to tr) to hold a teacher 
responsible for his or her class's standardized test scores. The 
princii)al knew th*it that i)articular group of }oungsters in the class 
had not done \er\ well last )ear either, and reall) did not expect 
theii test i)erformancc to be draniaticall) improved this )ear, The 
principal had other, richer, more personal, and more persuasive 
information sources on which to rely. 

This svstem tilso responded primaril) to minor crises. Direct 
supervision was energi/ed onl\ when a teacher or student was in 
some trouble. It did not respond much to the teacher who was 
doing all right or to the one doing exception.ill) well. These teach- 
crs weie left tilonc in theii classrooms in conformance with the 
geuerall\ accepted norms of educators, Otherwise the supervisors 
job was lather routine, disseminate infornuition to the teachers and 
handle the great amount of cleiical work. There was relatively little 
disturb.mce in the s\steni tind also little chance for improvement. 
One might call this a traditional .society. 

With strenuous tittempts b) the higher levels of government 
to assume more contrcl o\er education, this pkicid scene has been 
disturbed. St»ite botuds of eductition and state administrators can 
htirdiv use the s»ime monitoring techniques as local schools. The) 
look for sim[)le Wtiys to exeicise increased control. Test scores are 
one such Wti\. They provide a number to grab hold of, the easiest 
kind of inforintition to gi*isp. Thus there is an abundance of state- 
assessment schemes *ind \arious attempts to tillocate school monies 
on the btisis of test scores. Unfortun*itel), these simplistic measures 
do not represent the complexity of education. 
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The seizure of control over tlio schools l)> the liiglicr govern- 
ments has its fcoots in several conditions. Ha\ing secuied the income 
tax as its bascof iinaling, the federal go\ernnient found itself with 
a surplus of funds in the 60s. These funds were put into social 
progiams, particulail) educational programs, b) the Johnson admin- 
.istration. This surplus cjuickl) dried up, however, in the funding of 
the Vietnam War. Ways had to he found to hold down such 
domestic spending, a phenomenon which occurred in Victorian 
England after the expense-s of the Crimean War. In both cases 
paynient by test results became popular. 

At the same time man\ niinorit) groups expressed unhappiness 
with the schools for failing to provide equal opportunities for their 
children, especiall) in the inner cities. This criticism often focused 
on the poor reading scores of black children in these schools. Al- 
though these two forces wanted quite different ends-one wanted 
decreased costs and one w.mtcd bettjtir schooling-both could sup- 
port incenti\e s)stcms that held schools and teachers -directly 
accountable for test results. Implicit in these two positions were 
rather different conceptualizations of accountability. One demanded 
greater producti\it\ b\ decreasing costs and the other demanded 
increased responsiveness to minority group.s\ 

The tools for so holding the schools "accountable" were largely 
management concepts derived from the business world. A concept 
like PPBS was developed b) economists for budgetary control, 
implemented in large coq)orations, brought to the Pentagon by 
McN'amara and his group, and intentionally spread to other agencies 
of the federal government also in the Johnson era. It has been 
vigorousl) promoted lj\ agencies of the federal government, many^ 
state gONcrnnients, and man) private groups such as the chambers 
of connnerce in various states. 

Callahan (1962) has documented how the earlier efficiency 
mONcment was incorporated into the thinking of the nation s, school 
administrators in the earl) part of tliis centur). More recently, in 
the type of traditional setting described earlier, the dominant type 
of management orientation has been that of the human relations 
expert. Since supervisors seldom directly affect teachers in the 
privacy of the classroom, the best they can do is improve the 
teachers' morale and help ensure that they are happy in their work. 
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It was assiimetl liappici Icaclifis will cMiihracc the goals of the 
organization more itatliK and, ,is Seigio\anni .suggests, be more 
phahle to the chiecli\es of the oigani/ation, EssentialK, however, 
teaehcrs are still gi\cii onl\ \ei\ limited dceision powers outside 
the classioom. Thc\ »iie treated moie like hmuan beings but often 
aie ol)jects of great paternalism. This seems to be the dominant 
theme of school snnervision over the past decade. 

Methods of "Accountability" 

Ver\ recentl) man\ edneators ha\e swmig to the neo-scientific 
school. This reflects a shift from hmuan rehitions, alwa)s nsed as a 
means of nicreasing job efRciencv , to a direct concern with efficiency 
and control but now the contiol will be exercised bv measuring the 
outcomes of .schooling and allocating resomces on these measures, 
a type of "quality-control" operation. 

Perhaps the most prominent and articulate salesman for this 
approach has been Leon Lessinger. According to Lessinger, ac- 
eountabiIit\ "pronnscs a major and long o\erdue redevelopment of 
the management of the present etlucational s)stem, including an 
overhaul of its cottage-industrv form of organization. Many believe 
this can be accomplislied bv making use of modern techniques 
currently emploved in business and industry ... If education is 
going to be able to manage its budget properl), it must devise 
measurable lelationsliips between dollars spent and results ob- 
tained" (Lessinger, 1971). Lessinger s best example to * assure die 
achiev ement of residts" is performance contracting. 

Although performance contracting itself has been somewhat 
discredited now because of cheating at Texarkana and lack of 
results in a U.S. Office of Economic Opportunit) experiment (OEO, 
J972\ the btisic maUtigement model of specif) ing objectives and 
mctisming tluxsc objectives still lies behind neo-scientific thinking. 
"At its most basic level, it means that an agent, public or private, 
entering into a contractual agieement to perform a service will be 
held ansvvcivblc foi pcrfoiming according to agreed-upon terms, 
within an e^ .blished time period, and wrth a stipulated use of 
resources and performance standards" (Lessinger, 1971). 

Verv simiKir ideas Jorm the basis of social action in odier fields 
such as political science and econonucs. In fact, James G. March 
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( 1972) suggests that modern management rests on sncli Ideas. 
First, individnals or groups are seen as lia\iug a set of objectives 
that they pursue through action. The problems of social action arc 
seen as discovering a set of acceptahle objeeti\cs, .second, finding 
a set. of activities to achie\e those objecti\es, third, evahiating the 
achie\ement of the objecti\es, and modifying future activities 
better to achieve the objectives. Although this conceptualization of 
decision making and of management seems "natural" to us because 
it is so embedded in our thinking, according to March it does in 
fact vetlcct strong cultuial biases which do not always conform to 
realit\ and of which we are seldom aware. There are three key 
ideas. 

The first pivotal idea is the "preexistence of purpose." It 
seems almost unquestionable to us that an a priori set of purposes 
evists whether called "objecti\es," "needs," "values," or whatever.. 
Justifications for organizational, and e\en personal, actions begin 
with attempts to dcfim* the puipose of an oigani/.ation. In education 
this assumption of (/ /;njri oulciing of picfciences is best exemplified 
ill the beha\ioral objectucs mb\cnient which sa)s that one cannot 
do anything-devLlop, e\aluate, or w hate\er-until one has defined 
the objecti\es one wishes to aclue\e, and these must be made as 
evplicit and as specific as possible. The great majority of evaluators 
and most accountabilit} schemes demand prior explication of 
objectiMs. Othcrwi.se how will one know where he or she is going? 
The beha\ioral objccti\es mentality has also penetrated far into 
super\ision in the form of management by objectives and other 
attempts to get the super\isor to define objectives for the teacher. 

The second ke\ idea, according to March, is the "necessity of ^ 
consistency." Actions must be related to goals. In the organization, 
eonsistencN is manifested in the hierarchy of administiation and 
exircised thiough cooulination and control efforts emanating from 
above. It is the task of administration to see that these objectives 
are'suceessfully pursued. 

The third idea is the "primacy of rationality." As used here, 
rationality means correct behavior is defined by systematically 
relating consequences to objcctives-a means-end relationship. This 
eliminates other icasons for making choices such as intuition, tradi- 
tion, or faith. Organi/ation*d action must be justified in terms of 
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luums timl iikIs. Soiiittiiiics this iiitciibc picj>i> for tuiiMi>tcnc)r and 
ititioiuilit) is useful. Rtitioutil coiisistcMit) is almost s) nun) mous with 
our parochial ckfiuitioii of intelligence. But sometimes tlie model is 
not useful hut dehilitating. We ma) ha\e reached such a time when 
this model of decision making and heluuing has heconie too in- 
Hexihlc to liclp us with our current prohlems. 

It is not difficult when we look at this model that so shapes our 
thinking~^lu^n^_smous (laws in it. For example, how^ often. do 
pieexistent ol)jecti\e5 rc*ilh exist? Probabl) no more often Uian 
thev do not. People »ind oigani^tions are just as often looking for. 
goals tind purpose »is having clcMM)'-sJ[ound them. What is more, 
goals change, oigani/»itions change, and people change. There is 
no wa\ in modern management technology- ,^o account for an 
emerging gOtil structure »is opposed to a precise, sbatjc^one. Yet it is 
cle»nl) tlie case that goals are sought as frequently as they are 
defined. If gOtils continnall) change and emerge, how Cau^^e 
CNtdutite people tind hold them ticcount»il)le for consistent behavior 
in line with their objectives? 

Our Problem: Not ''Efficiency" but Direction 

M a time when most major Western institutions seem to be in 
seiious trouble, \\\ud needs to be looked at, most seriousi): the 
^\»ilnes tind gOtils on which those organizations are based or more 
e(lecti\c »ind efficient methods of acliie\ing the prespecified goals? 
UnfortunateU ^ the scMrch foi new and better purposes is impeded 
b) the lestiictive model of consistent Mtionalit) as applied to both 
our thinking and our organizations. Our problem is not oiv. of 
efficiency but one of direction. Where should we be going? 

\'ictor A. Thompson (1969) has outlined the way in which 
tight inteiUtil progKimming giCtitl) inhibits inno\ation and new 
idctis in »m org»miz»ition. When the objecti\es of the organization 
tire concei\ed »is lesiding exclusi\el} with the owner of an orga- 
niztition, tis m ti modern coipoitite bureauerac), then an) "slack" in 
icsomces is regarded tis surplus belonging to the owner's profits. 
Tlie logic of the corpoKition is tluit it be complete!) programmed 
so thtit it be perfecti) tifficient in achieving the owner s goals, Onl^ 
those lesomccs tiie expended that tichievt those ol)jecti\es and any 
surplus belongs to the owner. This is the extreme example of 
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consistent rationality as applied to management and to supenision. 

Tlie ultimate effect is to prohibit an) innovation in the orga- 
nization since all resources are fullv programmed and connnitted 
to preset goals\ Since inno\ation requires abundant resources for 
playing around," only the owner has even the capacity to innovate. 
Being totally programmed to preset goals, the organization as a 
whole and the parts of the organization have no capacity for 
responding to their own environment. The) have no capacity for 
change except whatever might be mounted from a far-distant owner- 
controlled center. The organization has, in fact, lost flexibility to 
adjust. What the organization gains, is efficiency. It costs less to 
achieve the designated goals. 

' Of course, the schools are not owner-controlled. Yet they too 
are progrannned to their tasks by hd\ ing to handle so many students 
so many hours a day. Being a public institution there is another 
severe complication in defining a set of pree.xistent objectives: the 
public is not agreed on wliat goals the school should achieve. 
Careful anal) sis of goals desired b) the public rev eals a great deal of 
inconsistenc)- and self-contradictory goals. Different groups want 
different things. One group wants more creativity in the schools, 
another wants discipline. One group wants better materials, 
JinotJier wants lower taxes. 

Opcr^mngin^ goal niodel^o^^- the^past few years, 

school people have often tried to define what tluTpublie Avantjub^ 
"needs assessments.'' The lack of a public consensus and public 
disagreement are often glossed over by poor measurement tech- 
nicjues and manipulating the measurement process. In practice, 
adnnnistrators survive by presenting the public with a mixed bag 
of educational programs. Some programs stress traditional values 
like learning the basic skills. Others stress innovation. The admin- 
istrator tries to satisfy diverse audiences, including the public, by 
presenting tliein with a diverge set of progianis. Seldom, if ever, 
is there a preciselv defined set of objectives embraced by everyonq 
in a general public consensus. In fact, values and objectives pursued 
•by the school are often in confliet with one another. 

All social theory is a myth, which is not to say that all .social 
theory is equal!) useful or good or trr.-. The model of modern 
management that sh.apes our thinking perceives the goals of an. 
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oigaiii/.atiuii as htiug tlcfincd In tlic ownci o\ the organizational 
elite These goals au* tiansfonned.into specific objectives which are 
then passed downward in the organization to supervisors and work- 
ers who tr\ to iniplcnieiit the goals. Legitiniac) of goal definition 
resides in the upper part of this hierarch). The neeessit) to obey 
resides in the woikers and the lower supervisors. Control and 
efficiencN arc the niajoi \alnes imbedded in this structure. Only 
those things defined b\ the iippei elite can legitiniateh be pursued 
and. of course, these must be puisued efficiently. This eoneeptuali- 
Aition of i)rgani/:atii>u and management robs those at the lower level 
' of an\ initiative the\ nia\ wi.sh to e.\ercise. Ideas do not come from 
the bottom. In fact, there is onl\ one set of legitimate ideas. 

Connnunication among the levels of the organization, the 
installation of appiopiiate values foi tho.se in ke\ positions in the 
organization, and nioti\ation for those lower in the organization 
become the prime tonceins in thi.s concept of manageinent. The 
workers are seen as piiniaiiK passi\e, the) must be acted upon. 
So the goals and the objectives are defined b) the organizational 
elite and connnmiicated to the lowei oiders. Human relations pla)S 
its role in "motivating' the workers b) making them feel that some- 
one cares about them and pel haps that the) lune a "participatory" 
\oice in decisions. But the duties and privileges of individuals are 
deteimined In pre.stt rules. Relations among individuals are deter- 
mined b) authoiit) and interdependence. Control is from the top; 
woikeis have tiicPMibciibed areas of decision. In this organizational 
concept, woikci^ cannot be motivated b) intiinsic rewards from the 
work process it.^eIf In that could lead them to pursue diffiirent 
directions. < 

^Jn^rdn for control to be effectivel) implemented, the workers 
must lespond to external incejitives in th^; organization, for the 
external incentives aie. presinnablyy^uiider the control of the orga- 
nizational ihanageineiit. If the management relies on intrinsic 
motivation, the workeis aie much less undei their control. Tf the 
job is too varied, interesting, or creative, the workers mav not work 
as efficicntlv. A vvoiker puisunig intrinsic motivation ma) proceed 
in a direction entiielv his or her own. This is not legitimate in this 
conception of administration and supervision. 

Earliei in this monograph Sergiovanui pointed out difterences 
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in motivation l)ct\\ocMi liygienic and niuti\atiun factors. Achieve- 
ment, responsibility, and iutriusic rewauU from tlie w.ork itself were 
not often used as moti\ators in the situations reported. It is not 
enough simpK to ha\e teacliers feel. that someone cares about them 
or knows their first names. Rather, the) must be gi\en real respon- 
sibility, real decision-making authority Such a conceptualization of 
organization and management entails a different conception of 
control than that suggested In neo-scientific management or human 
relations. 

Making Organizations More Client-Centered 

It may be that, if we are to ha\e more responsive organizations, 
organizations attuned to the needs of their clients, organizations 
flexible enough to adjust to and interact with their environhicnt, 
then wc need to loosen the bonds of internal consistency, preset 
go^ils, precise management, and e\aluation of those goals implicit 
in our current: model of administration and super\ision. We^may 
need patterns in schools that look for new purposes and new ideas 
as opposed to trying to implement those alread) preset. They may 
treat the child as an "mergeut phenomenon, each one being some- 
what different and proceeding through a search process to some 
unknown destination rather than requiiing a precisely defined set of 
content to be inculcated in the child's mind. 

March has suggested that an organization can become more 
playful in a \aUiable sort of \\a) In treating goals as hypotheses 
rather than receixed doctrine. This means that one might pursue 
alternative goals and e\cn experiment with goals and values that 
are not entirel) clcai or precisely defined. The organization could 
more often treat intuitipn as real, put more reliance into intuition 
as a way of knowing-as percei\ing tlie holistic situation as opposed 
to relying e\clusivcl> on precisel) defined but necessarily frag- ^. 
niented teclmi(iues. Decision making might be \iewed as a search 
after more interesting, better goals and purposes. 

Similarly, evaluation might take on new form. As March notes, 
there is nothing in i formal tbeor) of evaluation that requires that 
the criterion function for evaluation be specified in advance. An 
educational program can be c\aluated without specifying the degree 
to which the program has achieved its a priori objectives. It is 
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possible to cxainuic the program in terms of what we now bcUevc 
to be important or even to disco\er i^ew eriteria derived from our 
own experienee oi other sources which might be used to evaluate 
new programs. Scri\en*s goal-free evaluation (1973) and .Stake s 
responsive evaluation (1973) are strong ^teps in this direction in 
the field of educational evaluation. 

Responsive Evaluation 

Scriven suggests that the cvaluator look for the effects of the 
educational program which mav have little to do vvidi the pro- 
gianis prior objectives. The effects might be much better or much 
worse than what the prior objectives would indicate. Stakes 
responsive evaluation suggests that the cval uitioii change, grow, 
and develop along with the project. The project ma) be evaluated 
in teims of emerging criteria, and issues take on new importance 
as the project itself changes and develops. The evaluation is 
responsive to the project itself. These are radicallv different con- 
ceptions of ed^icational evaluation and conceptions not held b) the 
majoritv of evaluators, but if .schools and educational projects arc 
to change and grow and evolve, then different evaluation pro- 
cedures than the piimar) ciiterion of internal consistency must 
be applied. 

Within schools one might imagine a situation in whicli teachers 
are given considerablv more autonom) than that suggested b) cur- 
lent supervisoiv theorv and paiticularl) by current accountability 
thcorv. One would e.vpect the teachers to develop and pursue new 
goals. Educational development would be viewed more as an 
cvolutionar) process rathci than a deductive process from a priori 
principles. This would require a more sui^)ortivc and facihtativc 
role for supervisors than the one they now play. For example, 
Elliott and others in England have helped teachers icscarch fhc 
pioblenis of their (nvn clissrooms b) working together with groups 
of teachers. Yet the problems are defined b) the teachers them- 
selves and thev learn skills which eventual]) make them students of 
their own classrooms and more autonomous as such. This exercise 
of responsibilitv and autonomv brings into pla) those higher motiva- 
tions suggcste(' b) Sergiovanni. At the same center in England, 
the Centre for pplied Research in Education at the University of 
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East Anglia, Barrv MacDonald and his colleagues have attempted to 
define a more democratic e\aluation. one based on ease study 
technique in which the conchisions and decisions of the evaluator 
arc not explicit in the report hut rather are made by those who 
read the report. 

These approaches make the oigani/ation considerably more 
dynamic, more democratic, and more flexible since there are many 
sources- of legitimacy and sources of new ideas. They reduce the 
co!itrol of i\ central group. But, these approaches ma) result in less 
efRoiency. Again, the aceonntabilitv concept emphasized is that 
of institutional responsiveness to the clients as oppoijd to greater 
productivit)jjind'efficiency in production. 

As Sergiovanni notes, the curriculum-centered classroom in 
whicli teacher influence and student influence are both low offers 
little enrichment potential for either. Consider accountability 
schemes which spell out in minute detail the objecti\es that are to 
Se accomplished withinthe^^ 



little infhience on^vvhaTTMit^^ shall pursue. Indeed, in many 
cases evcn^thcmeans are delimited by the precision of the ends 
jntpidcxT This is how neo-scientific accountability schemes are 
constructed. On the other hand, in the integrated classroom, in 
Sergiovanni s definition, both teacher influence and student influ- 
ence are high in determining what shall be done and this deter- 
mination need not be spelled out in advance. The deeper personality 
traits of both teacher and students can come into play in such a 
situation. Who could determine what these traits would be in 
advance? 

Toward a Collegial Type of Organization 

The interaction of these personalities with the teaching mate- 
rials and each other can be e\aluated but they are evaluated by 
reference to what is occurring in that pai^ticular situation. There 
may be criteria that one wishes to. apply in most cases as the 
humaneness of the classroom situation, but that will not always be 
the case. This type of search and responsiveness to. the concrete 
situation requires great super\isor> resources. Il is not cheap. It 
requires more ability and more resources than mechanical ap- 
proaches such as prespecif>ing objectives. It is not easily automated 
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or tccliiiologi/t'il, Init mkIi an *ippuMcii is not any Icbb accountable, 
than cmicnt ones. It is a different kind of *iccountabilit) , in wliich 
the iiistitntionb are more accountable to their people. 

Wliat would an accountabilit} bcheme that did not emphasize 
(/ priori goals and inteinal consistenc) look like? Hills (1974) has 
suggested tli»it the^euiient overwhelming emphasis on external 
controls »md close supcr\ision as demonstrated b) the current 
*ittunnt»d>ilit} niovemcnt can onh dimini.sh the responsibility and 
tonnnitnicnt of te»ichcis and educators. Such accountabilit) schemes 
would I educe tcMchcis to the level of a cla.ss of emplo)ees. Accord- 
ing to Hills, In fai the moie pioniising approach to social control in 
education is thiough niou' complete profcssiouali/.ation of teachers. 
The school's shoidd mo\e tow aid a collcgial t>pe of internal orga- 
nic »Uon which hcietofoic luis been chaiacteristic onU of the uni\er- 
sit; . ^ills ditiws hea\il\ on oigaui/.ational theor\ to illustrate that 
the integrity of tcachei.s* connnitments to their task cannot be 
bought or coerced. ^ ' "w.- 

Similail), Combs ( 1972) suggests tliat teachers cannot be held 
icsponsible for the behavior of tlicii" stucTerjts any more than one 
perso/i Ctin be responsible for the beha\ ior of an)oue else. Teacliers 
can l/c held ticcouirtaJjIc foi being informed in subject itfatter. The^j; 
can be held ticcountable foi being concerned about the welfare of 
studcnis and knowledgCtibIc tibout their stud(Hits' behaxior. They 
cap be held lespon.siblc for tin understanding of human behavior, 
p*iiticuLirl) bclKi\ ior of then students. Teachcr.s can be held respon- 
sible for the purposes tluit the) tr) to carry out and to be aware 
of pu-poscs. Fiutdl), teachers can be held responsible for the 
methods thtit the) use in Ctirr\ing out their own and society's pur- 
poses. Teuqlicrs do not have to be able to guarantee outcomes; 
rtitlicr the) nnist defend wluit the) aic doing in a piofessional sense. 
The) must be tible to withstand the professioutil scrutiny of their 
collctigues. All these ciiteria bespeak a heightened degree of 
profcssionali'/ation. 

Such a move awa) from neo-scientific tecbniqurs does not 
mean that tcMchcrs would not be (;\*iluatcd. Elsewhere f have indi- 
cated (House, 1974)) what such an evaluation s)Stem .tigirt look 
like, one thtit portrti)cd the complcxit) of the classroom and of the 
tctichci'ij world without .subjecting the teacher to unfair and arbi- 
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trarv jii/lgnu'iUs. Such a system woulcl involve many 'types of ^ 
judgmdit, ratings l)\ supeiiors. supervisors, pi incipals. peers, stu- 
a(;nt6;^/l)ut there woulcl he no single outcome derivable from the \ 
class 'Rather, there would he multiple outcome data. There would 
be tl/ita On the a(^tivities going on in the classroom itself. There » 
would be data from many diflxTcnt sour es.juul the data would V 
reiy heavily ai| professional judgments. Furthermore, it Js impera- 
tiye that this^kii^of data be mediated by lumvui judgment. I would ^ 
insist in any evaluation scheme that all this kind of data be sub-' . > 
mied to a eonnnittte on which is represented x teachers peers/ r 
/supervisors parejits. st^^ents if the) are old enough, , and perhaps 
rau' evaluation expert. No number or fact should stand without the- 
<ontext and such a group could provide it. All this is by way of 
saying <that the school as aii institution ^!:c::Id be more sensitive to 
the needs of the individual cbilcl, and recogni/.ing that this is not 
e;v.silv accomplished. ' 
/ ' i 
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